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During the first four months of the 
new Administration, President Truman 
istened attentively to the advice of his 
lietenants on Capitol Hill. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Lucas and House Speaker 
Rayburn urged a policy of wooing 
back into the Democratic fold those 
Dixiecrats who opposed Truman in 
November. 


KNOWING IN JANUARY what the 
test of the nation did not realize till 
March—that is, the real weakness of 
Administration forces in Congress — 
Lucas and Rayburn counseled a pacific 
attitude towards the Dixiecrats and a 
go-slow policy on legislation. President 
Truman gave them their chance to 
demonstrate the correctness of thei 
strategy, until last week. The solidity 
of the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition to 
date has proved the Lucas-Rayburn 
strategy to be wrong. So last week the 
President shelved that policy and initi- 
ated the new one. 

This column anticipated the new 
policy when it reported,.on April 16, 
the demand of Rep. Tony Cavalcante 
of Uniontown, Pa., a former laboi 
lawyer, for a party caucus on Taft- 
Hartley as a step toward forcing the 
Dixiecrats into line with the weapons 
of Federal patronage and allocation of 
Msitions on Congressional committees. 
It was reported here that Congressman 
Cavalcante had 63 signatures on a pe- 
tition urging such a caucus. 

And that is what happened last week 
SAchange of Administration strategy 
tid policy. A White House conference 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Truman on Warpath 


After Dems Split on T-H 


By Jonathan Stout 


from the sidelines for almost four months—-has moved in on his Administration 
leaders on Capitol Hill and is resolved to take the offensive on his domestic 
program with the 1950 political campaign in focus. 


I MAY BE RELIABLY REPORTED that President Truman—after observing 


President Truman’s theory is that the issues of last November were crystal 
clear; that the people knew what they wanted and what théy were voting for; and 
that the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition is fighting against the mandate of the people. 
‘That being the case, the President feels, there is only one line of action that makes 
‘sense, and that is to proceed aggressively to carry out the mandate of the people 
lad leave it to the voters to decide in 1950—only a year and a half off now— 

en the Administration and the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition. 


Mao No Tito: U. S. 
Must Act—Dallin 


By David J. Dallin 


ment, imagining that a rift between Russian and Chinese Communism is im- 


WASHINGTON. .D. C. . UPPORTED BY A WHOLE SET OF FELLOW-TRAVELERS, the State Depart- 


in China. 


more than a phrase, it is a program. 
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SHANGHAI REFUGEES 
The Good Earth Is Red 


AN EDITORIAL— 


The Forgotten Veteran 


HILE OUR VETERANS WERE POURING in on us from the fronts, 
W their lack of housing touched our hearts. What a shame! we ex- 

claimed, that these war heroes must return to the very quonset 
huts they had just vacated; or at best to a corner of mother’s living room. 
So we raised a hue and a cry, and we urged legislators to frame housing 
legislation which first became known as the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 
then—with the change in control of Congress—as the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill. 

Reams of testimony were taken by Congressional committees—as if 
anyone needed more than the evidence that met the eye. But scarcely a 
new wall was built, either by public or private construction agencies. 
The housing plight of veterans today remains substantially as serious as 
it was three or four years ago. 

Most veterans have grown tired of clamoring for legislative action. 
They are somewhat disillusioned in our much-vaunted democratic. pro- 
cesses. But fortunately, one group is still articulate enough to speak in no 
uncertain terms for housing—the American Veterans Committee. 

Last year, AVC conducted an effective week-end housing lobby in 
Washington, together with representatives from the more conservative 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars. This year, the Legion 
and VFW, preferring a soak-the-country policy of demanding a veterans’ 
bonus, have ignored the fact that a bonus—or a bone—will not build the 
door the wolf must be kept from. AVC, on the other hand, will once more 
turn out in foree—this week-end is the date—to insist that our legislators 
act at once to provide homes for millions of needy veterans as well as 
citizens in general. 

We wish the American Veterans Committee godspeed and good 
hunting. 








minent, has assumed an attitude of non-resistance toward the current situation 


So far there is not the slightest evidence of any Sino-Russian conflict. The 
victory of Chinese Communism, says Pravda, “will tip the scale” in favor of world 
Communism. This phrase, being echoed by the entire world Communist press, is 


After their victory the Chinese Communists will undoubtedly establish a cen=- 
tralized army. One of Communism’s firmest principles is “not to disarm in the 
face of the enemy.” The enemy, in this case, being the anti-Communist remnants, 
which cannot be suppressed; a rehabilitated Japan; and the United States, which— 


despite the maneuverings of the State 
Department—will never reconcile itself 
to the new huge power combination ex- 
tending from Berlin to Nanking. 

Chu-Teh, supreme commander of the 
Communist armies, studied military 
science in Germany. A number of his 
officers have gone through Soviet mil- 
itary academies. The war plants of 
Czechoslovakia and of Eastern Ger- 
many will be able to supply the future 
Chinese Communist government with 
more than the sporadic aid America 
gave to Chiang Kai-shek. Not least, 
Russia will be free to deliver the latest 
weapons to the new Chinese regime. 

China as an efficient military power 
—Moscow’s primary Far Eastern ob- 
jective—will be a novel phenomenon 
in world affairs. Militarism in China 
will make inevitable the re-arming of 
Japan and the accelerated arming of 
India, naturally with American and 
British support. Who knows whether 
the cold war in Asia will be shorter 
than that in Europe? 

What we do know, after four fateful 
years, is that the Yalta decisions were 
a disastrous blunder for Asia, and that 
Potsdam has led Europe into an im- 
passe. 


* * * 


WHO ORIGINALLY PLANTED the 
idea that Mao Tse-tung may become 
a Chinese Tito? Was it, perchance, 
Moscow itself? Well do we recall how 
Stalin—during the last war—alluded 
to his Chinese comrades as despicable 
“agrarian Comunists’”. Simultaneously, 
however, he negotiated with them, and 
from behind the scenes issued instruc- 
tions to them. 


Since then, every little fellow- 
traveler has been displaying “evidence” 
that Chinese Communism is “independ- 
ent” of Moscow. But the myth of a 
Chinese Tito serves only to camouflage 
close collaboration between Chinese and 
Russian Communism. 

Owen Lattimore, a pro-Communist 
writer on Asiatic affairs, has recently 
published a book entitled The Situation 
in Asia. This book is filled with mis- 
leading statements and outright dis- 
tortions. Its main thesis is that we 
must leave the Chinese Communists 
alone, in the hope that they will de- 
velop an anti-Russian orientation. The 
same conclusion flows from an article 
in the Saturday Evening Post by Edgar 
Snow, Mao Tse-tung’s unofficial am- 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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(Continued from Page One) 
bassador in America. The false picture painted 
by Snow tends to support Moscow’s main line: 
*Let the Communists take over.” 


THE FACT IS THAT MAO. supreme leadei 
of Chinese Communism, was appointed to his 
post eighteen years ago, by Stalin He ha 
maintained it since only by remaining in Stalin’ 
favor. Not once has he crit 


icized Russia’s domestic o 


foreign policies. He has ex- 
ecuted Russian purges with 
in his own party, approvea 
Stalin’s pact with Hitler, 


and never questioned So- 


viet postwar policies it 
China, however predatory 

Have there been differ- 
ences of opinion betweer 
Chinese and Russian Com- 
Some. But all 
Stalin’s 





munism? 


have ended 
Politburo. It is likely, then, that Mao and Chu 
Teh will someday turn against Moscow? 

If Mao were to proclaim his independence 
from Moscow, Manchuria would be detached 


in complete victory for 


from China instantly. Its main railways are 
already under Russian control; Russian troops 
are stationed in two southern Manchurian ports; 
north Korea is a Soviet satellite. At the first 
sign of Chinese Titoism, the age-old dream ot 


annexing Manchuria to the Russian Empire 
would become a temptation hard for Stalin t 
resist. 

If the State Department’s bright young men 
were to study history more, and the writin; 
of crypto-Comn inist 1¢ they might lear 
that exactly fifty years ago a plan was elab- 
orated in St. Petersburg to create a Russia: 
sphere extending not only to fanchuria, but 
bevond the Chinese Wall as far as Tsientsin ant 
Peiping The Soviet government has dug ut 
similar Czarist plans concerning Europe and ha 
been executing them with servile lack of orig 
inality. Why not take over thé reat count! 
on the Yellow Sea and intone the Soviet anthe 


in Peiping? 


SECONDLY, MAO NEEDS THE KREMLIN 


as a dipiomatic spo When Henry Wallac 
returned from China with a pro-Communist r« 
port, President Ro elt subscribed to it out ot! 
deference to Russia. Manchuria fell to the Chi- 
nese Communists in 1946 a result of Russiar 
intervention. Tod: American pa ity it 
China is due prim: { of trouble wi 
the Soviet Unior Hen Chi e Communi 
has been victori Hear it is backed to the 
hilt by Stalin. No one appreciates these simp 
truths better than t eaders of the Chine 
Communi 

After all, no one deny the possibility 
of a Communist rebellion in China against the 
dictates of Moscow. Though unlikely today, i! 


may happen in the future. It is false, howeve1 
to build the policy of a great power on nebulous 
expectation and hypothesi Moreover, only 
American activity can accelerate and bring 
about such a revolutionary change in 
Communist tactics 

Contrary to the stories spread by Stalin’s and 
Mao’s mouthpieces, in the last few months 
relations between Russian and Chinese Com- 
munism have grown closer, as the Soviet press 
illustrates. The eight “peace conditions” Mao 
presented to Nanking received very favorable 
Soviet newspaper comment. The compliment 
thus paid Mao leaves no doubt that Stalin’s 
approval and advice were given before Mao 
consented to the “peace” negotiations. More- 


Chinese 





over, the nature of these negotiations—the 
shrewd delaying tactics as Communist troops 
approached the Yangtse; and the unexpected 
presentation of new, totally unacceptable con- 
ditions coinciding with the .climactic advance 
of Communist soldiers across the Yangtse— 
bears the unmistakable imprint of Moscow. 
Moscow wants the reorganization of the 
Chinese government to be a*‘legal” operation, 
with the 


successors 


Communists appearing as Chiang’s 
The new regime will inherit China’s 
seat_in the UN and on the Allied Council in 
Japan; it will have diplomatic representation 
in the world’s capitals*and it will claim China’s 
gold and other tangible foreign assets. 

Three national forces can become the ful- 
crum for a new international policy in the 
Far East. Once the U. S. decides to pursue an 
active policy, it will have to build on the sup- 
port of peoples who are interested in resisting 
Communist expansion. 


THE OUTLINES OF SUCH A POLICY are 
clear: 

1. South Korea should be united with north- 
ern Korea; unification can be achieved, however, 
only by military means. If Russia and its Man- 
churian satellite stay aloof, the conflict will be 
short-lived; if they intervene, it can become 
prolonged and complicated, but perhaps more 
significant is its outcome. In either case, south 
Korea—with 20 million people as against the 


and difficulties. 


By David J. Dallin 


north’s 9 million—will be victorious in the end 
The impact of this victory—what with the Ko. 
rean army on the Manchurian frontier—eg, 
bring serious changes to China. It would there. 
fore be a mistake of the first magnitude { 
withdraw U. S. troops from Korea now, as the 
State Department intends to do. 

2. Around Canton, in southern China. histor. 
‘ical grounds exist for a dissident movemen; 
Canton was Sun Yat-sen’s chief base of Opera. 
tions against the warlords nearly three de. 
ades ago. Canton was the headquarters froy 
which Chiang Kai-Shek, in the 1920's, launchej 
his Northern Expedition to unite the nation I: 
is, still possible that Canton, and perhaps al 
Kwantung province, may be salvaged from th: 
Nationalist wreckage, and new forces create) 
and trained there. 

3. If other efforts fail, there remain Japanes 
resources and manpower. Faced with a Com. 
munist continental coalition from the Aleutian; 
to Shanghai, Japan has no future. It cannot 
live economically divorced from the continent, 
It will fall prey to Russian and Chinese fore 
the moment America withdraws. Japan will 
then have to fight, unless the outlook in Asi: 
changes before long. 

Other political roads can lead to a reasonable 
balance of power in Asia. Each has its merits 
But their implications wil 
have to be thoroughly studied before decisions 
are made. Meanwhile, a revolution in top-leve 
thinking must first take place—a strong willt 
act in this critical situation must be created. 




































The Home Front 


Whose Academic Freedom? 







By William E. Bohn 





NE THING HAS PLEASED ME about the 
6) argument set off by Professor Landauer’s 


reference to Catholics in our issue of 


April 2. The New Leader has many Catholic 


readers. I anticipated a rather heated response 
from some of them. To my surprise, the answers 
have come from Protestants. It might lead one 
to think the world is not so bad. At least, 


not everyone is a victim of 
bigotry 

Among all the letters which 
have come, I am reprinting 
one from Donald Warncke, a 
Columbia University gradu- 
Warncke 


enclosed a clipping on the 


ate student Mr 


recent dramatic events at 
From this 
Catholic institution three 
eachers have been dismissed. 
Father William L. Keleher, S.J., president of 
announced that they had been dis- 
charged because they propagated “ideas leading 
to bigotry and intolerance.” The chief idea 
entertained by these men and disapproved by 
the church is “that there may be no salvation 
outside the Catholic Church. 
“Thi remarks Mr. Warncke, “should give 
many a careless anti-Catholic a jolt... . Whose 
academic freedom is being defended by whom?” 


Boston College 





he school, 


BUT HERE IS MY CORRESPONDENT'S 
REPLY to the letter of April 2: 

“As a person who is not only non-Catholic, 
but strongly opposed to many Catholic beliefs 
and activities, I would like to point out that 
Professor Landauer’s remarks on professors of 
that faith are hardly in accord with the facts. 





Let him read Carlton Hayes’ History of Europ 
and correct his views. Many Catholics, whethe 
they are theoretically free to do so or not, d 
criticize their church. Few of them try to cove 
up the seamy sides of its history with the com 
plete dishonesty that characterizes Communis 
apologists for everything, from slave labor t 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact. ... 

“Tf the present furor about academic freedo 
were inspired by cases such as the dismissal 0 
Tucker Smith or the less recent dismissals % 
George Hartman and Bertrand Russell, it might 
be viewed with concern. When men of integrit! 
and intelligence are deprived of livelihood ant 
honors for divergence of opinions, or on accoutt! 
of petty jealousies, they deserve our suppor 
however much we may disagree with tl 
ideas. But such men do not come to us wit! 
special societies for their exclusive protectiil 
nor hints that we may be the next victims : 
mysterious forces, nor with self-pity and mua 
wailing in public. Nor, unfortunately, do the 
arouse the public attention or gain the suppot 
of opponents which have been accorded te 
dismissed Communists. 














“Yet, is academic freedom at stake in thi 
case? 

“Unlike other work, that of teaching cattié 
with it honors and privileges which—howev® 
much a man may value them—are not necess#lf 
to his welfare. These honors and privileges 
balaneed by duties, ultimately to the studet 
in his classes, but directly to his superiors ¥™ 
share with him his responsibilities. “4 

“Parents and students pay tuition, for which 
they expect in return education in the theon® 
which have been validated by careful, sci 


(Continued on Page Three) 
———— 
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(Continued from Page One) 
between the President and his Admin- 
istration leaders on Capitol Hill re- 
sulted in a statement by Democratic 
National Chairman J. Howard McGrath 
that a new decision on Federal pat- 


Truman Wars on T-H Dems 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 











ronage was to be based, not on how 
Senators and Representatives voted on 
legislation, but on whether they sup- 
ported or opposed the national ticket 
last November. 

But the cleavage between the Presi- 





dent’s thinking and that of his legts- 
lative leaders was demonstrated the 
following day, at a White House press 
conference, when the President defined 
Democrats as those people who support 
the Democratic platform—which he re- 
gards as the law of the Democratic 
Party. They should support it, he said, 
after the election as well as before it 
and keep campaign promises. He said 
that was what he was doing. 

From this was deduced the fact that, 
while others might not base party 

gularity on how Democrats voted on 
flegislation, the President himself very 


clearly was defining party regularity in 
terms of votes on legislation designed 
to carry out the Democratic platform. 


FIRST BENEFICIARY of the Presi- 
lent’ lening attitude towards the 
Dixiecr: as it happens, is the effort 
to repeal Taft-Hartley. In fact, the 
President s asked whether he would 


consider votes on repeal of Taft-Hartley 


is one of the tests of party loyalty. Mr. 
Truman replied that he certainly would. 
All of this is not going quite as far 
as calling a party caucus; but it is obvi- 
usly a preliminary step in that di- 
rection. 
Such a caucus, if called, would be 


directed toward the 1950 primaries and 
elections. There is here a meeting of 
minds between the President and the 
leaders of the labor movement. Most 


PLEASE REALIZE 
THAT IM KICKING 
ONLY YOUR 
OVERALLS~ 
NOT You 













labor leaders now take the view that 





Labor Notes 


CIO PRESIDENT PHILIP.MURRAY 
conferred last week with Trifon Gomez, 
exiled Spanish labor leader, and. told 
the latter the CIO is still opposed to 
American recognition of the Franco 
government. 


* ] 


THE CIO SHIPBUILDING Workers 
Union has decided on a four-point 
wage policy for 1949 contracts affecting 
28 shipyards in Maine, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and Maryland. The new agreements 
will have to be concluded by July 23 
to keep the no-strike clause valid. The 
union will demand (1) a 35-hour week 
with no pay loss, (2) a substantial wage 
increase after the 35-hour week is in 
effect, (3) a health and welfare in- 
surance program providing life insur- 
ance policies and hospital, accident and 
surgery benefits, and (4) a compulsory 
pension plan of a minimum of $100 a 
month when an employe reaches the 
age of 60 or after 25 years’ service. 


THE LABOR BOARD'S anti-labor 
General Counsel, Robert N. Denham, 
received a haymaker from: a Labor 
Board trial examiner, A. Bruce Hunt, 
last week, when the latter ruled in 
effect that Denham was out-of-bounds 
in obtaining a-Federal injunction under 
the Taft-Hartley Act against the AFL 
National Farm Labor Union in connec- 
tion with the 19-month-old strike at 
the Di Giorgia Fruit Corporation farm 
at Bakersfield, California. Denham de- 
nied the striking union the right to file 
unfair labor charges against Di Giorgia 
on the ground that its members have 
no rights under the law; then Denham 
asked for a Federal injunction charging 
that the union violated the law. Trial 











last November’s election was only the 
beginning of the job, and that it will 
take another election to effect a real 
change in Congress. And that’s what 
Mr. Truman thinks, too. 

WITH THE 1950 ELECTION in view, 
it becomes good strategy to force Con- 
#ressmen to stand up and be counted. 
If labor must, it can survive the Taft- 
Hartley law for another year and a 
half—especially if it provides the spur 


needed to enable labor to finish its job 
of political organization. 

It is clear, therefore, that Democratic 
Congressmen who opposed the party 
platform on the Hill will face contests 
in the party primaries next year. An 
intriguing question is where the  con- 
testants will come from. Mostly they 
will have to come from within Demo- 
cratic ranks if they are to run in the 
Democratic primaries, although there 


Copyright, 1949, The Machinist—I.A.M, 
may be some exceptions to this general 
political rule. 

Liberals who hope to displace reac- 
tionary Democrats in various Congres- 
sional districts will have to take this 
political reality into account. Even 
labor’s political arm accepted this con- 
dition last November, placing its sup- 
port in the main behind the most ac- 
ceptable candidates rather than behind 
the ideal candidate. 


Examiner Hunt ruled the Government 
cannot prosecute workers under the 
punitive provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Law if the law refuses to recognize 
them under the provisions of the act. 


Correction 


In our April 23 issue, we listed Abraham N, 
Veinberg as an official of the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, CIO. The PSPMW 
is an AFL affiliate, and Mr. Weinberg {s an 
officer in its Local 299, the Paperbox Makers 





Whose Academic Freedom? 


(Continued from Page Two) 


tific work; and not theories which are produced 
by political manipulation. Academic freedom, 
interpreted solely in terms of the rights of 
teachers, is a denial of the rights of students 
and of society in general. Obviously, religious 
fanatics, wilfully ignorant men, rabid anti- 
Semites—particularly those who incite to hatred 


—do not, can not, and should. not belong in the 
Classrooms. 


% %* mR 


"WE HAVE YET TO LEARN the distinctions 
Which Mazzini made in his short essay, ‘Doc- 
tinaires of 1930,’ between the revolutionist and 

© reactionary; between those deeply imbued 
with sympathy for their fellow-men and those 
Who seek to lead mankind for glory or revenge. 

wever wrong the theories of the former, we 


/Sannot but derive good from them. However 
MAY 7, 1949 


right the theories of the latter, they will lead 


us ultimately to frustration. 


“The Communist is a reactignary, ‘careful to 
excite all the warlike and active passions of 
the multitude and of the young’; who argues 
‘from a fact and ends in the consecration of 
force’; who seeks to better his own condition 
with the help of all who suffer under similar 
distress’; who ‘will stop short as soon as the 


.injustice shall cease: with regard to himself or 


as soon as the overthrow of the power attacked 
shall have satisfied his self-love and mitigated 
the sense of rebellion within him.’ 


“Tt is not the teaching of Marxism but the 
teaching of hatred in subtle and devious ways 
which disqualifies the Communist as a teacher. 
The Communist, in or out of class, is not merely 
unfree, he is bound to a program that is immoral 
in its essence.” 


- Union. 


WHAT, NO OSCAR? 


“TI never felt that I left the Democratic 
Party,” Senator Glen Taylor told a reporter, 
“I was just like a player that MGM loaned 
out to another company.” 





—News Item. 


S ENATOR TAYLOR, he'd like it known, 
Is back from having ben out on loan. 

He was only away. he insists, pro tem, 
Like a player loaned out by MGM. 


Senator Taylor, bless his heart, 

Is finished with playing his featured part. 

He’s back, and he bears neither bruises nor, 
scars, 

For they shot the picture and not the stars. 


Senator Taylor, guitar and all, 

Is home fro mthe loan he was on last fall. 
The picture he made is completed, you see, 
Not “Hamlet,” but “Henry.” a small GradeB.’ 











RICHARD ARMOUR. 





VARGAS 
Relaxing 


MEXICO CITY. 


UNNING DOWN the long ridges 
R of the Andes; we find practically 

everywhere in Latin America 
signs of the political decomposition of 
a continent. Efforts to establish demo- 
cratic, progressive governments have 
failed nearly everywhere. 

In Salvador the deposed President, 
Castanheda Castro, is in prison charged 
with homicide. In Nicaragua an enemy 
of dictator Somoza—but a man with 
equally dictatorial ambitions—has of- 
fered 10,000 cordobas for the head of 
his rival. In Costa Rica the democratic 
government is forced to take precau- 
tions to prevent its overthrow by 
rightist refugees from Panama. 

Even republics which seemed solidly 
established on democratic foundations 
—such as Cuba, Mexico and Brazil 
have been gradually abandoning their 
old social reforms and are veering 
toward the right. 

The Bogota insurrection in Colombia 
last year—which proved advantageous 
to the Communist has been followed 
by guerrilla warfare between liberal: 
and conservatives in the 
In Venezuela the military 
ment,” which expelled Romulo Gal- 
legos, has dispersed all unions except- 
ing those controlled by the Commu- 
nists and has arrested hundreds of 
labor leaders (meanwhile, the Com- 
munist leaders Quintero and Miquelena 
collaborate with the government to 
break strikes conducted by 
ground unions). 


provinces 
“govern- 


under- 


In Peru the government of colonel 
refuses to grant safe conduct to the 
APRA chief, Raul Haya de la Torre, 
now a refugee in the Colombian em- 
bassy. Active members of the Aprista 
Party are imprisoned in concentration 
camps, and the Communists, who act 
as political advisers to Colonel Odrida, 
regard with indifference the disap- 
pearance of various agrarian reforms 
decreed by the previous government. 

In Bolivia the partisans of Colonel 
Villarroel the pro-Axis military leader 
who was hanged three years ago as 
the result of a popular uprising, are 
laboring, with the help of Peru and 
Argentina, to overthrow the very mod- 
erate government of President Hertzog. 
In Paraguay the coup d’etats follow 
one another every fortnight since the 
bloody civil war. As this article is 
being written it is impossible to fore- 
see which general will come to power. 

ONLY ONE OPTIMISTIC NOTE can 
be recorded. In Chile the four parties 
of the left have emerged victorious in 
the elections. The Conservative forces 
stood up well in some sections, but 
the Communists lost all along the line. 
Their defeat was so decisive that in 
the region of Antofagasta, where they 
were previously all-powerful, their 
candidate obtained only 147 votes out 
of 10,000. Their poor showing may be 
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FRANCO 
Wetching 


PERON 
Expanding 


ALEMAN 
Worrying 





erons 
Gaucho 
Fascism 


By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 





ue to the number of irresponsible 
trikes and useless protest demonstra- 
tions which they called ; 

And now we arrive finally at the 
ause of this retrogression of a con- 
tinent—B 

When Peron won the Argentine elec- 
tions in February, 1946, by 1,474,000 
votes to 1,207,000, the country had beem 


uenos Aires. 


less disguised 
military dictatorship since 1930. Con- 
ditions were favorable to anti-Semitic 
and anti-gringo propaganda. The mili- 
tary leaders had the country well in 
hand. As a result of the black market 
prices at which Argentina was able to 
furnish supplies during the war, pros- 
perity was at its height. Like other 
ambitious dictators, Peron understood 
how to attract the support of the 
gauchos of the pampas and of the 


subjected to a more or 


descamisados,” the sansculottes of 
the cities. He utilized the results of 
forty years of anti-imperialist agita- 
tion by the forces of the left to attract 
the masses. This turning of the com- 
mon people to the dictator was facili- 
tated by the clustering of the liberals 
about the United States embassy. 


PERON CONTROLLED, THEN, an 


unbeatable combination: the cowboys 
of the plains, the workers of the towns, 
and the soldiers in the barracks. But 
at the end of three years Peron’s 
government is forced to exhibit con- 
stant victories in the foreign field in 
rder to distract attention 

humiliating failures at home. 

The first act of the new governm 
was to proclaim a five-year plan for 
the industrialization of the Argentine. 
But it soon became evident that this 
ambitious “plan” was limited to 
repurchase of the railways from Eng- 
land and France and the telephones 
from the Americans. The only thing 
which remains which may be repre- 
sented as a plan, is the monopoly of 
foreign commerce by the government. 
This monopoly buys agricultural prod- 
ucts at low prices from the producers, 
and resells them at what are practi- 
cally black market prices in Europe. 

This way of doing business is profit- 
able to the Argentinian government, 
but it rouses against the Peron regime 
both the farmers of the Argentine and 
the consumers of the old world. This 
Situation, in addition to the lack of 
dollar credits, has made it impossible 


to go on with the program demagogi- 





— Pen Points 


The boredom that has settled over 
the Indian and Pakistani troops in 
the inactive Kashmir war points to 
a military truism. To keep from 
being bored yourself, you must drill 
the enemy with lead, 

. * o 


The irritating maneuvers and coun- 
ter-maneuvers of Israel, Trans- 
jordan and England for a strip of 
land near Aqaba are giving the UN 
some bad moments. It is hoped that 
this strip-tease will end without po- 
lice action. 





It took a live rat to rout 500 wo- 
men at a Communist rally at Milan. 
It would have been a greater tribute 
to democracy if they had dispersed 
merely by smelling one. 

2 * * 
The conduct of the defense in the 
trial of the eleven US Communists 
shows how adept they are in re- 
tarding progress. They go through 
series of countless motions to pre- 
vent movement. 








Morris B. Chapman. 


CARDENAS 
Returning? 


cally promised to the workers. At 
present the only persons who enjoy 
any ameliorization of their situation 
are the soldiers and some 700,000 em- 
ployees of the state. 


But now the army officers are dis- 
covering reasons for discontent with 
the Peron regime. The goings-on of 
Evita, the wife of the dictator, have 
roused the hypocritical prudery of 
army circles, which are after all the 
enly aristocracy which the country has 
ever had. 


s 
' 


This last wave of strikes (printers 
seamen, longshoremen) shows that the 
workers are at last getting fed up 
with the demagoguery of the Perons 
and that they would rather have 
money to buy shirts than have monu- 
ments erected along the parkways. 
Even the church is showing signs of 
turning away. Recently Father J. M. 
Dunphy was removed from his parish 
because of his addresses against the 
Peron regime. 


* * * 


ALL OF THIS HAS FORCED the 
Pink House (the White House of 
Argentina) to speed up its projects 

r spectacular activity in the field of 
foreign relations. These include: a 
plan for mutual aid among Latin 
American countries; opposition to the 
Marshall Plan; schemes for the for- 
mation of the ABC bloc (Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile) with a customs union; 
economic control over Bolivia and 
Paraguay; spectacular claims with 
regard to the Falkland Islands and 
Antarctica; support and even control 
of militaristic ceup d’etats in’ Peru, 
Venezuela and Salvador; intervention 
in political plots in Chile, Bolivia and 
Brazil; and finally, participation in the 
plan for the invasion of Costa Rica. 


Due to the enthusiasm generated by 
such external activities, Peron dared 
propose a revision of the constitution 
which would permit his re-election. 
To counteract his growing unpopl- 
larity he has demoted Miguel Miranda, 
his economic adviser,. and is preparing 
to rid himself of Evita. As adroit a 
Franco, and like him owing his initial 
Standing only to his alliance with reac 
tionary forces, he finds himself obliged 
to throw overboard persons or ideas 
which embarrass him. Now he rep 
resents nothing more than personal 
government. 


Under the impulse of Peron’s “gauch 
fascist” move nent, Latin America runs 
the risk of reverting to the bad habits 
ft militarism venality and _ jingoistic 
cemagogy. In all this the Communisis 
play a shame'ul part. Keeping them- 
selves far beck in the shadows, amd 
hoping that Peron—with their hype 
critical aid—..:1] be successful in keep 
ing the con:inent neutral in case # 
war, they roodestly avert their gaz 
from his fas: .-tic enterprises, greedily 
grabbing, ho ever, whatever profil 
they can gar: 
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N* JERSEY has traditi 





ness and Big Politics. 
corrupt, powerful political ma- 
chines are matched by the pref- 
eential trzatment her powerful 
crporations receive. Early in this 
century New Jersey vied with 
Delaware in the laxness of its in- 
corporation laws, with the avowed 
purpose of inveigling powerful na- 
tional and international businesses 
to take out charters in the State. 
And although New Jersey is the 


nation’s third largest industrial 
state, it still does not have an in- 
come tax. 


Yet there is more to New Jersey than 
machine politicians and corporations 
In some fields 


il 





paradoxically enough, 
New Jersey is among the country’s 
most advanced commonwealths. It was 
among the first four states to institute 
fir employment practices legislation, 
and was the first to abolish segregation 
in its national guard. 

It was one of the first three men 
ofthe Union to extend workmen’s com- 
pensation to accidents other than those 
incurred while on the job, and diseases 
other than occupational ones. 

New Jersey has one of the country’s 
best highway systems, and ft appears 
likely that the state will take the lead 
inlaunching large-scale low cost hous- 
ing projects on its own initiative. 





* * ¥: 


VARIOUS FACTORS INFLUENCE 
New Jersey's political ternd. First of 
all there are the political machines 
The most famous of these is that of 
Jersey City’s ex-Mayor, Frank Hague. 
Virtually the last of the great muni- 
tipal bosseries to remain intact, it is 
now seriously threatened. 

But equally important perhaps are 
the smaller but nonetheless powerful 
Republican machines in Bergen, Essex 
and Atlantic Counties. While they 
have not won the notoriety of their 
Hudson County rival, they have had 
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Corporations = Jerse 


By Robert J. Alexander 


a dominant voice in the affairs. of 
what is normally the State’s majority 
party. 

“Special interests” are an ever potent 
force in the political picture of New 
Jersey. Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey, the public utility and 
transportation giant in the state, has 
had the reputation of being able to 
get pretty much what it wants in 
Trenton and in the city halls and county 
seats of the state. The railroads are 
also generally considered to have great 
influence, as no doubt do many of the 
state’s manufacturing industries. 

But Big Business is not the only spe- 
cial interest in the state. The agri- 
cultural element is powerful far be- 
yond its numbers. The southern coun- 
ties. predominantly agricultural, re 
greatly over-represented in the state 
legislature, particularly in the senate. 
I pon the insistence of these 














I farmers and then political 
bosses, that the 1947 constitutional con- 
ion left the old system of one 
ator per county intact, thus continu- 
ing the southern section’s over-repre- 


sentation. 
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ANOTHER SPECIAL INTEREST of 
increasing importance is the strong 
labor movement. Representatives 
both the State Federation of Labor and 
the State Council of Industrial Organi- 
zations. are stationed in Trenton to 
watch out for the workers’ interests in 
the legislative and executive branches 
of the government. Their influence in 
the municipalities is also on the in- 
crease. The secretary of the state AFL, 
Vincent Murphy, is mayor of Newark; 
the president of the New Brunswick 
Trades and Labor Federation, Herbert 
Dailey, is a member of that city’s com- 
mission, and is one of the Democratic 
party powers. In the textile and air- 
plane city of Patterson the mayor is 
> man and a Democratic 
party*stalwart. 

Other groups with special axes t 
grind, not to be underestimated, are 
the Catholic Church; the gambling fra- 
ternity —New Jersey was once the 
gambling center of the East; and the 
real estate lobby. . 

But in this regard New Jersey is 















































































































































































































































FRANK HAGUE EGGERS AND UNCLE 
One Less at Miami Beach 





GOVERNOR DRISCOLI. 
Troubled by Taxes 


no different from any of the other 
forty-seven members of the Union. 
It does differ in one respect, however. 
New Jersey is to a very large degree 
a commuter’s state. New Jersey sends 
many of its citizens to earn their liv- 
ings in New York City and Phila- 
deiphia. Thus the city of Newark, 

which with more than half a mil- 
lion people would anywhere else be 
the pride and nerve center of the 
commonwealth, is more or less over- 
looked by most Jerseyites. Hundreds 
of thousands of residents of Bergen, 
Essex, Hundson, and Camden coun- 
ties are infinitely more interested in 
the political situation in New York 
or in Philadelphia than in that of 
their own home towns. 

This commuter’s mentality helps to 
explain both the lovely home-owners’ 
communities in the environs of New 
York and Philadelphia, and the hold 
which the machines have on those parts 
of the state. It is one of the basic facts 
of New Jersey politics. 

% ¥ & 

IN RECENT YEARS the political 
picture has been changing. First of all, 
it has been marked by the decline in 
the influence of Boss Hague. His rule 
was first challenged in the late 1930's 
when Norman Thomas and others 
helped to dramatize the “I-am-the- 
law” attitude of the Jersey City boss. 
But it was not until the early 1940’s, 
when Charles Edison was Governor, 
that a significant blow was struck at 
the Hague power. 

Edison became governor with Hague’s 
blessing and support, and almost im- 
mediately turned on him. But Edison 
was not a very good politician. He 
managed to alienate three of the four 
elements on the New Jersey political 
scene—anti-Hague Republicans, pio- 
Hague Democrats, and pro-Hague Re- 
publicans. And he weakened the anti- 

fague Democrats. Instead of working 
with those Republicans opposed to the 


Jersey City boss and then fighting them 








te ( rol after the Hudson 
County boss had been defeated, Edison 
refused to ike any deals, and then 


nt into the primaries and the general 





ele throughout the state urging 
the turn of pro-Edison Democrats 
O se t Hague Democrats glee- 
full ted Republican that year 


But although Edison didn’t succeed 
in ousting Hague from control of the 
Democratic party, his administration 
was catastrophic for that party as the 
dominant group in the state. And in 
the Republican party Hague’s so-called 
“Good Government” rivals emerged 
riumphant. 
+ * * 

HAGUE IS NOW BATTLING to re- 
tain control of Jersey City. For the 
first time since 1929 the boss is being 





seriously challenged in his own baili- 
wick, by one of his oldest lieutenants, 
John V. Kenney, until last summer 
Democratic boss of the Second Ward. 
The seriousness of this threat is shown 
by the fact that Frank Hague himself 
“retired” some years ago and living in 
Miami Beach a good part of each year, 
has returned to his home city to lead 
the fight for the reelection of his 
nephew Frank Hague Eggers as mayor, 

A three-cornered free-for-all is be- 
ing staged by Hague, Kenney and John 
Longo. Longo, only thirty-five, has 
been an opponent of Hague for a dozen 
years. At one point, he served seven 
months in the Hudson County work- 
house on charges levelled against him 
by some of Hague’s henchmen. Longo 
is not given much chance of winning 
the mayoralty or of seating many of 
his ticket on the city commission. Nor 
is Kenny conceded more than an out- 
side chance. But the severity of the 
struggle indicates how the “I-am-the- 
law” boss of Jersev City has slipped. 

With the recession of Hague influ- 
ence, other elements have arisen in 
the New Jersey Democratic party. 
Americans for Democratic Action, al- 
though numerically small, is of in- 
creasing importance in the party’s af- 
fairs. Labor is making its influence 
felt. The Democratic candidate for the 
Senate in the 1948 election, Archibald 
Alexander, a political newcomer run- 
ning with Hague’s support, is an ADA 
member. Progressive-minded Jersey- 
ites saw in his nomination and near- 
election a symbol of better things to 
come. 


4 + * 


AMONG THE REPUBLICANS things 
are not completely calm either. Al- 
though Governor Alfred Driscoll easily 
won renomination in the recent prim- 
aries, there is doubt as to whether he 
will win in the November general elee- 
tions. His opponent is State Senator 
Elmer Wene of Cumberland County, 
in normally Republican South Jersey. 
The Democrats hope Wene will do well 
enough there to win, when those votes 
are added to the lopsided Democratic 
majority in Hudson County. 

The Driscoll administration, in call- 
ing the 1947 constitutional convention, 
redrafted the archaic basic law of the 
state. Driscoll carried out that body’s 
mandate that there should be no dis- 
crimination in the state’s civil or mili- 
tary establishment, and was the first— 
and as yet only—governor to decree an 
end to segregation in the National 
Guard. 

The Driscoll forces put on the ballot 
in referendum a proposal for a fifty- 
million dollar bond issue, the proceeds 
of which were to be spent on the im- 
provement of state welfare institutions 
as well as the construction of a number 
of new buildings at Rutgers, the State 
University. Mismanagement rather than 
ill-will was responsible for the defeat 
of this proposal in the 1948 general 
election. 

+ * * 

THE CHIEF WEAKNESS of the 
Driscoll administration has been in its 
financial position. The Governor, 
elected on a platform of opposition to 
a state income tax, has since maintained 
he is bound by this campaign pledge. 
Meanwhile the state’s antiquated reve- 
nue system creaks and groans and 
becomes increasingly unwieldy. In the 
1949-50 budget, recently passed, the 
legislature was forced to borrow nearly 
twenty million dollars from the state 
highway fund to meet current expenses, 
This money must be paid back in years 
to come, or the state will forfeit Federal 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 








ROME, 
HE DESPERATE EFFORT of tl 
Communists and their satellites 
the Italian parliament to prevent 
Italy’s adherence to the Atlantic Pact 
has failed. This was generally expected. 
But the Communists had two other ob- 
jectives in opposing the Pact: 
1—To inform their Kremlin masters 
that Italian agents were 
orders faithfully; and 
2—To terrorize Italians with propa- 
ganda that war was 
Red troops 
Italian frontiers = 
The writer does not know 
the first objective 
second certainly was not 
not easily frightened by 
scares, and very 
possibility of a Ru 
The parliamentary 
Atlantic Pact was the 
a far greater campaign which the Con 
munists Originally 
strike to para 


carrying out 


imminent, and that 
would soon be crossing 


wheth« 

achieved. The 
Italians are 
phony 

few believe in 

an victory 

truggle over the 
noisy prelude to 


intend to wage 
they planned a general 
lyze the country’ 
thus place the gover 
cult position. Thi 
because the CP-controlled General Con- 
federation of Lal h lost half of 


economic life—and 
nment in a diffi 


project was dropped 


its membership in the past fourteer 
months. About twenty national union 
have severed their affiliation and de- 


A con- 


worke1 have 


clared themsel ve 
siderable 


autonomous. 
number of 
joined newly-organized Catholic trade 
union those remaining 
Confederation of Labo 
Socialist, Republican, and 


opposition constantl 


Among n the 
democratic 


dependent 


strike would thus hav 
able failure, and 
the ebbing strengt! 

THE CONFEDERATION OF LABOR, 
instead of calling for a strike, con- 
tented itself with plastering walls witl 
manifestos inviting Italians to defend 
peace and condemn all military act 
which might drag Italy into a war of 


aggression against the Russian ‘people’ 


who are naturally the most peaceful 
and most democratic in the world 

The manifesto read by the 
public with relief. They did not even 
hint at mass demonstrations, disorde 
or uprisings. As 
nists limit themselves to 
hurling insults, 


were 


long as the Commu- 
shouting, to 
and to uttering lies, no 
one worries. In fact, everybody i 
happy. After all, an outlet is neces- 
sary—especially for 
lutionist: 

The Italians ai 
history is long ar “vy have 


permanent revo- 


Thei 


seen 


» an old peopl 


many things whi made thet 


NENNI 
“At Firs? Refused” 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


vise, skeptical, and philosophical. Oc- 
ionally, they have sudden outburst 
of folly 


ther 


the sun may be to blame—but 


their good sense 


predominate 


again 


Unfortunately for the Moscovites 
they cannot adapt themselves to this 
ituation. The agit-props must live. To 
live honestly they must find a justi- 
fication for their salaries. It has been 
estimated that there are 10,000 on the 
Italian Communist Party’s payroll. They 
must do something. They must troubk 
waters which tend to become calm. But 
how? 

The Communist Central Committee 
met to study this situation, and to de- 
termine the most effective means fo: 
from 
Hence, they de- 
cided to create a new Front. 


keeping the agitation for “peace” 
peacefully dying out 


SINCE THE WORD, “FRONT.” has 
not proved very lucky in the past, 
Togliatti, «chief Communist 
commissar, prefers to call the new one 

“Concentration” —a “Concentration 
of the Forces for Peace.” He wants this 
to be an alliance of alf the 
men and women, reactionaries 
nd liberals, Republicans and Mon- 
archists, and even Fascists. In othe 
words, all those who oppose “Anglo- 


Palmiro 


“friends of 


peace” 


American imperialism.” This move is 


to be followed by mass meetings, pa 
vades, wall posters, and all the usual 


forms of agitation to prevent the appli- 


A Labor Education T 


recently 


pointed up some deficiencis in 


J vi T. FARRELL ha 
labor education” Labor educator 
may have considered this an insult to 
organized labor. That it was not in- 
tended as an insult is made clear by 
Mr. Farrell's letter in The New 
of March 26, 1949, in which he pays the 
high compliment to labor that it can 


Leader 


make the greatest possible contribution 
to education in America, not only to 
trade union education but to education 
Whether hi 
cisms prove, in fact, to be insults to 


in general. earlier criti 
labor will depend on what is done about 
his suggestion for a labor university. 
Unfortunately, labor education todav 
is not the 
which 


only form of education in 


there are glaring deficiencies 
education 
higher 
A labo 


along 


generally, but especially 
state 
organized to work 
higher 
simply add another vested 
educational interest 


education, is in a sorry 
university 
prevailing educational 
lines would 


Right-wing Hutchensians and left-wing 
progressives (educational p ‘ogressives) 

ee that the gravest educational diffi- 
culty the want of clear aims, of an 
adequate educational philosophy In 
this connection, the tragic Marxian 
labo 


in its 


debacle could point a lesson for 


education. The vigor of Marxisn 


heyday sprang from the foundation it 
provided for the unification of theory 
and practice. Its 


failure to accomplish this unification. 


basic fault was not 


but rather, as Dewey has clearly shown; 


its failure to do so experimentally. 


RIGHT-WINGERS IN EDUCATION 
now preach a retreat to the old aristo- 
cratic position of the subordination of 
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cation of the “criminal and nefarious” 
Atlantic Pact to Italy. 

Togliatti’s proposal does not seem 
destined to meet with great success. 
Even the Nenni Socialists (adherents 
of Pietro Nenni—Ed.), who have a pact 
of unity of action with the Commu- 
nists, at first refused to join the Con- 
centration. They believed it to be a 
resurrection of the short-lived Demo- 
cratic Front, whose death was regretted 
by few. The Communists stood aghast 
before this sudden act of independence 
on the part of a normally acquiescent 
group like the Nenni party. Without 
them, the Concentration would be lim- 
ited to Communists alone—plus per- 
haps a few neo-Fascists. The Commu- 
nists, offered all sorts of 
promises and guarantees to convince 
the Nenni Socialists to change thei: 
stand—and succeeded. Nenni’s group 
has become part of the Concentration. 


therefore, 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY at this 
time is isolated. To escape from this 
isolation, it would willingly sell its 
soul to the devil. It knows that, if left 
alone to itself in a completely hostile 
world, its strength would rapidly wane 
It is no longer gaining followers, but 
is daily losing them. Most of its 
2,000,000 members have not yet renewed 
their party membership for 1949. 

The agitation for the “defense of 
peace” is aimed not only at rendering 
a service to Soviet imperialism, but is 
also a frantic attempt to win public 


By Horace S. Fries 


practice to theory. Left-wingers are so 
involved in berating Marxism that they 
have hardly had time to grasp the 
novel and radical implications of an 
instrumentalist 


unification of theory 


and practice for education and social 
inquiry. Yet it is sorrowfully evident 
that unless we grasp the implications, 
and incorporate them in our educational 
practices, the historical 
pendulum will again complete its fatal 
swing. 


and social 


If we have the Socratic courage and 
the Socratic modesty to follow the 
argument where it leads (I mean the 
argument of Pierce, James, Dewey, 
Mead, and Otto), we can find an intel- 
lectual-emotional center which prom- 
ises a modern life 
comparable to the significance of the 
beatific vision for the middle ages. By 
the very nature of an experimentalist 
philosophy (if not by the “nature of 
Reality”), there can be no advance 
guarantee that the promise will be 
fulfilled, no insurance policy 
that guards defeat. But the 
promise itself can be made our reward 


significance for 


cosmic 


against 


if we will devote ourselves as loyal 
allies to carry it Mut. 

This is not the place to demonstrate 
to labor that the pragmatic approach 
provides the fit philosophy for a labor 
university. We should remember, how- 
ever, that, like Marxism, it is a doing- 
thinking philosophy, although experi- 
mental and not dialectical. It does not 
aim to intensify inevitable conflict, but 
it yields techniques and ideas for the 
continual enrichment and resolution of 
conflicts. As developed and applied by 
M. C. Otto in his theory of creative 
bargaining, it can help labor take the 
lead in the discovery of ethical and 
scientific techniques applicable to the 
progressive and artistic resolution of 
all conflicts. 


DE GASPERI 
Peace Through Preparation 


opinion to Communism on a neutral 
humane and sentimental basis. Horro 
of war is so widespread and universal 
that whoever raises the banner of 
peace stands to reap some capital. It 
cannot be denied that this strate 
play is clever. 

But no propaganda twists can con. 
vince anyone with the least bit of com- 
mon sense that Russia is an innocent 
lamb threatened by the United States 
The postwar infamies of the Soviet 
Union are too well known. Beside them 
the actions of America appear generous 
and benevolent. 


eory 


o 
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AN EXPERIMENTALIST philosophy 
can well afford to tolerate competing 
philosophies. But a new labor univer- 
sity cannot afford to tolerate compe 
philosophies within its walls. It will 
have too much to compete with in the 
social order to invite at the outset bast 
dissension within . 

This is a realistic doctrine of en 
lightened faith, not a dogmatic claim 
It is not dogmatic, because the exper 
mentalist philosophy of pragmatism 
provides an operational corrective and 
an internal discipline, not a debating 
society and an external party line. It 
is a doctrine of faith, because it com- 
mits us to working assumptions whieh 
contradict the whole European ques 
for final certainty. It is enlightened 
because it does not pretend to give the 
answers but shows us how men can put 
significant questions, progressively, ne 
only to nature but, by means of a scien 
tific and operational theory of men 
and culture, to the human enterprise 
itself. 

Finally this philosophy is indigenous 
to America. But it is not exclusivel) 
American, and can secure the founda 
tions of a new and healthy labor 
cultural international. Its spirit is th 
spirit of a humanized science, of 3 
science which does not try to shun the 
ethical responsibility imposed upon * 
by its own logic’ and by its place # 
modern society In the words of a va 
tinguished British biologist and eau 
cator, C. H. Waddington: 


“It is an ethos based on the recs 
nition that one belongs to a commu 
nity, but a community which r 
that one should do one’s dam 
to pick holes in its beliefs. I kno¥ 
of no other resolution of the contre 
diction between freedom and 
which is so successful in retaining 
full values of both.” , 
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The United States Senate: 








Minority Rule Mus 


By Senator Paul H. Douglas 


N THE FOUR MONTHS that have 
I i since the new Congress con- 
the bright promise seen in 

3rd has 


hours ol November 


: louded. This is partially due 
in tenseness of the inter- 

P yn situation, but it is also due in 
, | Iti Ww ¢ ¢ ¢ - 
the 81 Conert In 

i ters ypt SI ha 

nd unity of pur- 

y to an undercurrent 
I want to ask if our melancholy is 
arranted nd if it is, what force 
n the way of our pregram, and 

hat we can do to meet them. 

So far % international affairs are 
ncerned America and world peace 
threatened by Communist aggres- 
Just as under Roosevelt's leader- 
hiv the United States beat back the 
lic tate of Fascism, so America 
jay under Harry Truman is acting 


nergetically to check Communist-~ag- 
munism were to win 


nan’s life would be 


n l no ! 

f We ust prevent Communism 
ym takir ver the free peoples of 
he world and e are playing our part. 
I Mz ll Plan we are build- 
g up t economic lite of the peoples 
Europe id helping to overcome the 


ger, poverty and despair in which 
‘ommunism thrives from within. 

By the North Atlantic Pact we are 
banding together to resist the pressure 
f Communism from without. Much 
done, but the spirit of 


America is determined. 


remains to be 


IAM PROUD that the Americans foi 


cratic Acti 


n have from the first 
er of the 
olice state and have vigorously op- 


Communi 





pushing for reforms by 


emocratic methods, we have taken 
‘aking points away from the Com- 
nunisis, who masquerade at time 


n sheep’ 


clothing. Let us redouble 
ur efforts in this good work. We seek 
eace, but we do not propose to ap- 


pease aggre oO} by 


vielding freedom. 
Mac } 
Most people will agree that the 
Wherry Reso- 
uuon regarding filibusters lie 
g00d deal of the 


noted, 


Senate’s action on the 
behind 
nood I have 
stick in that 

st Was aimed at the procedural 
side of Senate business, the rebound 


somber 
Though the cue 


onte 





f 





Paul Douglas has been a Chicago 
University professor, Marine officé?, 
and husband of a Congresswoman. 
He displaced Curly Brooks as Illi- 
Nois’ junior senator last fall. This 
atticle is based on a speech delivered 
at ADA’s recent national convention. 
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MEN 





BUSINESS 


The 81st Congress: 
69% of Senators are Lawyers 


in 


59% 





OTHERS 













of the billiard ball was meant to, and 
did, strike hard at the substantive sid 





Everyone who voted on 
that he 
kind « 


of les 
the Wherry amendment knew 
Yes or No on the 


legislation he would permit the Senate 


lation. 


voting 





to consider in the future. 


I want to state the simple arithmet 
ff Senate 


prior to the 


power a it was wielded 
Wherry 
As everyone knows, thi 


adoption of the 
Amendment. 
basic Constitutional compromise which 
gives each state two votes in th 
Senate regardfess of size, long 
duced a 





ago pro- 


condition where a minority 


country elected a 
Thus, on the 
1940 census, the 25 smallest 


} 


of people in the 
majority of the Senators. 
basis of the 
states in tl) land with a total of but 


25.2 million people controlled 50 seats 


in the Senate; while the 23 largest 
states, with a total of 106.5 million 
people, controlled but forty-six seats. 


Less than 19 percent of our total popu- 
Jation already held sway over the re- 
maining 81 percent even in those mat- 
ters which were decided on by a simple 
majority of Senators voting. 


I WANT TO ADMIT that in the past, 
a host of forces have often eased the 
harsh results of minority rule. Some 
of the small in New England 
and the Northwest, for instance, have 
aligned themselves with big industrial 
states to offset the voting strength, savy, 
of two small southern states. Or again, 
the balance of strength between the 
states, large and small, has been main- 
tained by horse-trading. 
Or yet again, some of the small states 
of the Northeast and Northwest, such 
as Vermont, New Hampshire, Utah and 
Wyoming, are now represented in the 
Senate by some men who bear the na- 
tional interest in mind, and who speak 
for it as well as they speak for their 
local interests. 


states 


cloak-room 


Nevertheless, the fate of any legis- 
lation in the Senate has depended on 
how Senators representing 19 percent 
of the people aligned themselves. To 
put it bluntly, the Senate operated 
under a system of government by and 
with the consent of the minority. 


condition before 1] 
Wherry 


conservatives of | 


This was thc 
adoption of the 
But the 
were not 


Amendment 
oth parti 
satisfied. They wanted to 


rights 


further 


extend the and powers of the 


minority still to prevent legi 
lation from even being considered, let 


And 


through the Wherry 


alone voted on. they drove 
Resolution to cre- 
ate a condition where now a minority 


of a@ minority rules the Senate. 


THE WHERRY RESOLUTION eivc 
to 33 Senators the 
any measure long 


on. They ha 





power to kill off 


before it voted 


ve this power because 


their filibustering tactics can be stop- 
ped only if 
Senators want it stopped. 

Now, it is of importance to 
note that the Constitution specifically 
lists the exce} 
majority rule which is t 


two-thirds of all elected 


great 


tions to the principle o 


» govern both 
Congress. It that a 
vote is required .only for 
the submission of a Constitutional 
amendment; for the expulsion of a 
member; for passing a bill over the 
veto of a President; for approving a 
treaty by the Senate; and for cases of 
impeachment when the Senate sits as 
a court. And even in these cases, the 
Constitution does not require a two- 
thirds vote of all Senators elected— 
as does the Wherry Resolution—it only 
requires a two-thirds vote of Senators 
present and voting. 


houses of states 


two-thirds 


These are the only specific cases 
where the Constitution calls for a two- 
thirds vote—clearly, the general prin- 
ciple of majority rule was intended to 
prevail in all other cases. This same 
rule operates in the legislatures of the 
states Senatorial repre- 
sentatives voted for a contrary prin- 
ciple of government. For, in the upper 
and lower houses of seven representa- 
tive southern states, a simple majority 
in eleven out of fourteen of their legis- 
lative chambers can shut off debate 
by merely vtoing to move the previous 
question. And in no case is two-thirds 
of the entire membership required. 

At first glance, the 33 Senators to 
whom the Wherry Resolution gives 


very whose 





O 


the power to kill off all legislation 
But consider 


only seventeen 


reads like a big number. 
33 Senators 
states: these 
the se 


represent 
states could turn out to be 


ll and the 


venteen mMaiiest ones; 
seventeen 


combined population of the 
smallest states is only eight precent of 
all the people in the country! 


ou reach this point 


When 
in our arithmetic, 
r head, as I did, to clear 
You si p it 
gain. But no 


vour eyes, again and 


matter how many times 
fact remains 


under the Whrery 


you do so, the 
saw it: 
eight 


as you first 
Yesolution, 
population, as 
against a previous minority of 19 per- 
dictate public policy to the 
emaining 92 percent. 


percent of the 


cent, can 


THIS THREAT is not just theoretical, 
It is inherent in the actual support 
given to the Wherry Resolution. Among 
that reso- 
they 
15 percent of the national 


14% —_ 
iation, but 


the Senators who voted for 
ution, 17 of the 
sented have 


states repre- 
they cast only 10 per- 
national vote, and pay only 
0 percent qf the 


national income tax. 


It is this same alliance of 17 states 
at is me n a position to rule the 
est of u 
I admit that the odd character oi 


American national life—with its cross- 


urrent of interests that whirl within 
id between the state may produce 
national combinations that can offset 
+] 


lis dictatorship by a minority of “a 
the height of 


our 


iinority But is it not 


folly to look for safeguards for 


femocracy in the chance of combina- 
tions the hirling winds pile together? 
Foday tl vinds may blow us clear 
f the rocks, but tomorrow they may 
low us against them and.shatter us. 


What we needed in the Senate was 


rule of procedure that would enable 
to move forward in all seasons, 
inv and stormy. We needed a rule 
l jority from. their 


ternal beggary, and from humiliating 
lependence on horse-trading and deals 


na crippling compromises. 

Who behind the Wherry Reso- 
ition? 

Its sporfsors were Southern Demo- 
ats, Midwestern Republicans, and—~ 
what enerally overlooked Sen- 
ators from both parties in the Moun- 


tain states. Opposed to it were Mid- 
Coast and Atlantic 
Seaboard Democrats, most of the New 
England Republicans, and some of 
the Atlantic Seaboard Republicans. In 
other words, the motion was supported 
in the main along sectional lines, and 
its adoption has fastened still 


western, Pacific 


more 


securely on America the curse of secs 
(Continued on Page Fourieen) 
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furn to Pari 


By James T. Farrell 


“Studs Lonigan” and “The Road Between” 










Author of 


OR WEEKS Paris had been in my Paris was very important in mv entire to hear her talking of me, and sarcas- Mallorca. He was going there and 
Pe I had begun work on the levelopment. It wasn’t the usual kind tically exclaiming: pla): ed to paint. : 
final volume of my Bernard Car: of a year in Paris, spent by a youn, *Peut-éetre.” I had confidence in my book, and Was 
trilogy; it opens in Paris. I wasn’t sat American writer. My first wife and I . * ® certain that I would be given a contraq 


isfied with what I had written, and was arrived there with about sixty-five dol- % : and an advance. But at this particey!., 
' . . BUT MADAME NEVER evicted us. Particular 














starting my opening chapter all over lars, facing an unknown future. My In the Fall. when we had to move back period, gold was flowing from America | 
again. I wrote the first paragraph: first son was born in Paris, and lived om " er "s _— i gente! Paees to France, and the dollar was dropping ; 
Paris in the springtime.” only five days. I remember that time a Paris because of the cold, and also in relationship to the franc. Each des ' 
Then, I went on to describe my main n December, 1931. There was an all- because of our expected baby, I had to that I waited, I became more appre five-y 


go to her 


and explain that I couldn’t 
pay her for four months rent. She 


title 


has p 


characters, Bernard and Elizabeth Carr, night vigil 


walking along the Avenue de l’Opera 








in the hospital. A trip to hensive about the dollar. I would » 


nearby to the Rue Houdon (the main street of 


cafe in Neuilly as the dawn 









. P . agreed to our leaving, and to our taking . to 
em a mild and sunny afternoon in late came. And Dr. Boeuff-de-Saint-Blaise, hat ied Pip zs bel ‘ rs Sceaux) every afternoon and buy th  ° PU 
T ‘ : uP + ge what we needed of our belongings, and ype 7 TERE conc! 
April. They are both happy, and feel the obstetrician at the American Hos- . a ace : 3 “. . latest paper to see what had happeney  °°"™ 
, she accepted our promise to pay. Later, "iP A be ¢ 
as though time had been reborn for pital. He was a small, and slightly rr Pp pay P to the foreign exchange rates. be su 


she allowed us to take all of our re- 
maining things on the basis of that - : : 

same promise. She is dead now. After I WOULD WALK UP the hilly street 
the war, a friend of mine visited he: peering at the foreign exchange s 


ta. 
son, Henri, and paid that bill. tistics, very much as in my boyhood, 


nual 

since 
unani 
they | 


them alone. It was when I had written 
this out that I received a telephone call moustache, and twinkling, confident 
from Sidney Hook. He proposed that eyes. I remember him coming to me 
I go along with him to attend the n the corridor of the American Hos- 
counter-rally to the Stalinist “peace” pital to tell me that I had a son. I 


plump man with gray hair, a gray 






any s 

















meeting. I agreed, believing that to spluttered my thanks to him. At about . ‘ I would walk along Fifty-first Street Am 
attend the counter-rally was a duty. It four o’clock in the morning, five days AND IN THAT PAVILLION in - then Fifty-eighth Street, utterly Jjtion | 
is essential that we speak out to the later, the concierge wakened me to Sceaux, I also wrote the first draft of absorbed in the baseball scores. In dye @ more 
whole world about the black reaction have me phone the American Hospital. my second novel, Gashouse McGinty. time, the ee arrived. I wrote much j when 
of Stalinism. But never in my life has I phoned. The baby was dead. I did this in ten days in order to get more on this novel, but = the end 1 demos 
the performance of what I conceive to wat tae to my original draft. I used "T 
be duty been so congenial to me ' POF 8s im sn ime pe Ben and added to a. But the = 
£g portion of Gashouse McGinty > 

: = : ' a i was written during those ten days in 9 

I WAS LAST IN PARIS in the sum- Sceaux. and 
mer of 1938. I remember how excitedly Just after I had received my advance oe 
my wife, Hortense, and I looked out of check on Gashouse McGiizty, a cable & It is 
the moving train window at the French gram came, announcing the death of @ any 
countryside, and how we saw the white = AO aaaaaaaeaaemaaliecaacae ne ee EN Tei fee i 811] grandmother. I had cnly recently man 
and shining dome of Sacre Coeur in tl lied her a bright scarf and it was poli 
distance t i whit 


en reute to her when s passed away 









After we arrived, I told her that I 1er sleep. All during 
wy ” : ‘ +} ' is, Chicago seeme 
l 1 beaut I ildi t ‘ fé ay and so near. I 
\ We lef I F scenes in Chicag 
V i Ss { I was think of it. And vet 
) y. When I read the 
é ing n gr ndmo 














Hortense didn’t unde tand ( I 





pointed to the ld Romanesque towe ese few words 
of the Church of Saint Germain des 
Prés. Hortense looked. She under- 
stood. 

I had first seen that old tower by oe 
accident at twilight on a night early 7 
in May, 1931. Since then, I had gone ARC DE TRIOMPHE 
to sit and look at it many times. And To Commemorate Their Liberation 
having decided to return to Paris, I my son. 


with the past, with that Sout! 
Chicago which had remains 


In My 


mind while I was in Faris. 





i + * * 


THERE WERE HARD DAYS in the § °°" 
winter of 1932, following the death of - 
I had no shoes. A French 


























thought that once again I will sit on And in a pavillion at 5 bis Rue de the manuscript off on the boat so that friend gave me a pair of tennis shoes = 
the veranda of the Cafe Deux Maggots, Chemin-de-fer in Sceaux-Robinson, I I might get my advance as quickly as We plastered tan shoe polish on them ns 
and I will gaze again at that magnifi- revised and completed Young Lonigan. possible. These ten days were intense with the hope that they would look like St 
cent old tower, stare at it as though it At twilight, I would stand in front of ones for me. I was all absorbed in my real shoes. My feet would ache after Hen: 
has stood for all these centuries wait- my door, and look at the changing col- work. walking on the cobblestone streets. Fr al 
ing for me to see it and to draw a ors of the sky. Sometimes, we would The desperation of our circumstances nally, we were down to ae _ = 1 
moody sustenance from it. And I will walk about the walled streets of the did not interfere with my writing. I and had the choice of using this {or bee 
again walk on all those streets I loved. little village. I would talk to the patron was full of mv material. oiuk view wind the purchase of either bread or s0@P wor 
Once more I shall be able to see Notre of a cafe on the Rue Houdon. He would was crowded with memories of Chicago We bought bread. Am 
Dame in the distance as I walk along tell me about the Zone Rouge surround- In fact, I became nostalgic. I wished A young and friendly minister, D' Jj me 
the quais, and I shall have the oppor- ing Paris. The Reds alarmed him. If that] were working in the office with Belshaw, loaned me two hundred fran § cep 
tunity to gaze at Mona Lisa. And we needed credit, he gave me credit. Gashouse McGinty and Heinie Mueller a week for eight weeks. Then it we our 
Chartres. And the smile on the face of The other storekeepers in Sceaux gave and the other characters of my book. April, and we were at the end of of , 
an angel in the garden of the Cluny us credit. instead of being where I was. The resources. I rewrote a story, “Helen, | Mu 
Museum, a smile that is so suggestive And my old landlady, Madame ——! picturesque and quiet little suburban Love You,” and sent it off to Ane ma 
of the smile on the painted face of She had rented this pavillion to Pierre French vilage became a dim _ back- But there was no way of going on. Wilh the 
Mona Lisa. Loving and to Sam Putnam. She was ground to my life. I scarcely went out- the help of Dr. Belshaw and Mr. = Am 
. : : tight-fisted and rich, and in back of her side our door, and frem morning to of the American Students Union ® 9h af 

BUT I AM THINKING of Paris be- house there was a garden about one night I wrote with growing confidence the Boulevard Saint Germain, we we Jf bec 
cause of other and more intimate rea- block long. Now and then she would and enthusiasm. At the end of ten days, sent back home by Travelers Aid. * 
sons. It was there that my youth really give us vegetables. The rent was very my draft of three hundred and twenty- A good and a productive year had oo 
ended. All the ghosts of memory of my little, but I couldn’t pay it regularly. five or so pages was completed. I took ended. A sad year had ended And | bo 
childhood and youth lie buried in Chi- I hardly spoke French and I would have it into Paris to get it off on the boat- could no longer consider myself on 
cago, and m New York. to keep trying to tell her, over and over train. I met George Seldes and he took youth. And now, returning once mort = 
In Paris alone do I have any remain- again, that I was hoping to get sor me to lunch at a restaurant near the tc Paris, I shall remember all this, and om 
ing and unburied ghosts of memory. money. I would start by saying: “Peut- Left Bank. He talked about Mussolini, I shall see all those old landmarks. Pet a 
What did that year of my life in 1931 étre.” Sometimes I would be blocked and about how he had been expelled haps I shall now discover how ™ ~s 
and 1932 really mean? That year in ; 


and would repeat: “Peut-étre.” I used 


from the Soviet Union, and also about 





Paris really meant to me. 
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Report From Britain: 
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LONDON. 
HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
T= the British Labor Party has 
iust finished writing its second 
fve-year ticket. Under the catchy 
title, “Labor Believes in Britain,” it 
has published the program it intends 
to put into effect if it wins the next 
General Election. This program wiil 
be submitted for approval to the an- 
nual Party conference in June, but 








since the Evecutive Committee is 
reet unanimous in its recommendations, 
ste they are unlikely to be challenged by 
ood Many significant section of the Party. 
ret Americans will turn first to the sec- 
erly Mtion on foreign policy. It is notably 


due @more realistic than it was in 1945, 
nuch [when illusions about Stalin’s belief in 
nd! [democracy were rampant. 

used "The Soviet Government and its 
the satellites . . . have amply demon- 
strated their belief that they will 
cain more by tactics which delay 
and obstruct a real peace settlement 
and cooperation in recovery than by 
ance joint action in achieving these ends. 


rinty 
S in 


ible lt is this hard fact which more than 
h of any other darkens the horizons of 
antly mankind today. It is this Soviet 


policy of implacable non-cooperation 
which breeds the fear of a third world 
war and haunts ihe peaceful ambi- 
tions of people in every land. 

"It has been necessary,” the labor 
leaders say forthrightly, “to pursue 
measures of collective security with 
far those nationns which will join with 
ane us... The Atlantic Pact, linking 
Chi- the old world and the new in the 
interests of peace and security, is one 
of the strongest buttresses of the 
United Nations.” 





suading the Sovict 





ivantages to | 
fy) Y ~e , 
peacetul cooperation be- 


imunist ana non-commu- 





mense.” Fortunately, 
cd al 
unlkeiy to 


3 1 , 7 1 
aect the policies of the next Labor 





ove nt, any more than similar 
pious sentiments have in the past de- 
tected Ernest Bevin from his steady 
building of democratic strength in the 
7 the world, 
th of 
enc) | BEVIN’'S MORE REALISTIC view is 
hoes. evident where the document points 
them @ “th pride to “the new fruitful rela- 
clike $"Ms with the people of the United 
after States.” There is a good lesson for 
;. Fir Henry Wallace and his friends in ihe 
rane, *°rds which follow: 
5 for "Much of the progress which has 
soap. m made in European Recovery 
Would have been impossible without 
American aid. The British Govern- 
i ment made it clear that it would ac- 
ran @ cept no condition which undermined 
t was cur freedom to select our own course, 
{ our § 82d no such condition was demanded 
jen,1 § *Y the United States Government. 
erica. Much of the credit for this wise and 
with § ™animous outlook on the part of 
rat i American people must go to the 
nerican trade unions and the work 
of their representatives on the various 
dodies concerned with European aid.” 
“he sections of the program dealing 
r had B¥th domestic policy are inevitably 
And | = striking. A. year ago Wallace, 
elf 4 *adly informed as usual. charged that 
more #"™erican pressure had forced British 
s, and “dor to “retreat and retreat and re- 
. Pet Beat” on its program of reform and 
much Secia) transformation. Quite the con- 
Was the problem of jLabor’s 
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mn on 
were 












By Donald White 


New Leader Correspondent in Great Britain 


leaders in framing their second five- 
year program. With the nationalization 
of steel now being pushed through 
Parliament, the Party will have the 
proud record of carrying out every 
promise it made to the voters in 1945. 

On July 5 last year the most com- 
prehensive program of social security 
in the world was put into effect—a 
program that in some respects went 
fuirthar Ahan the famous Beveridge 
“cradle-to-grave” plan. On the same 
date there was set in motion a National 
Health Service unequalled in any other 
country. On the public ownership 
front the Government moved with 
equal firmness and dispatch. The com- 
manding heights of Big Business power 
—coal, road and rail transport, elec- 
tricity, gas and steel—have been 
stormed, and all but steel have already 
been taken. When they sat down to 
begin work on the program for their 
second five-year term of office, the 
leaders of British Labor faced a situ- 
ation which is still very remote for 


AUSTERITY QUEUE 


to nationalize all industrial insurance 
—the type of insurance which is sold 
door-to-door, and for which premiums 
are collected by house-to-house can- 
vassers weekly or monthly. As in the 
United States, the costs of this type of 
insurance are out of all*proportion to 
the benefits when received—and they 
are often not received at all because 
of the high rate of lapsed policies. 
The limitations on a new program for 
the extension of public ownership are, 
if less obvious, just as real. The ad- 
ministrative resources of the Govern- 
nent are already severely taxed by 
the large section of the economy now 
nationalized. Problems remain which 
cannot be solved merely by drawing 
upon the theory and propaganda which 
was so freely produced during Labor’s 
long years in the political wilderness. 
Outside of a tiny minority of zealots, 
there is a strong feeling that the Gov- 
ernment should give more of its atten- 
tion to the responsibilities it has al- 
ready assumed, and less to undertaking 





“To Usher in Their Finest Age” 


American progressives—they had car- 

ried through in three years virtually 

aJl -the measures for which they had 

campaigned in the past half-century! 
* * * 

FOR A GENERATION Labor’s cam- 
paign for adequate social services had 
been its biggest vote-winer. Now it 
faced the consequences of success— 
the fact that it was unable to offer 
any further improvements’ which 
eniail the expenditure of measurable 
sums of money. The present program 
is costing as much as the British peo- 
ple—the most heavily taxed in the 
world—can afford. Its cost is likely to 
increase, particularly because the pro- 
portion of the aged in the population 
is rising steadily. Indeed, the program 
echoes Sir Stafford Cripps in pointing 
out that only by steadily boosting their 
national income can the British people 
bear the burden of the measures al- 
ready in force. 

This dilemma the Labor planners 
solved neatly by a proposal which will 
involve no added expense for the Gov- 
ernment, but means substantial bene- 
fits for working people. They propose 


new ones. That was certainly the view 
of most trade unions which were con- 
sulted during the preparations of the 
program. The other great section of 
the British labor movement—the co- 
operative societies—have large  in- 
terests in many fields, and must con- 
sider carefully whether Government 
intervention in them is desirable. 
The Party therefore is very modest 
in its commitments. Sugar, cement, 
water supplies, and meat wholesaling 
are earmarked for public owner- 
ship. Nationalization of coal will be 
rounded out, when it is deemed ad- 
vantageous, by the nationalization of 
other mineral resources — not very 
substantial in Britain. The Party also 
asks for a mandate to deal with the 
shipbuilding and chemical industries, 
if circumstances should make such 
action seem desirable. 


* + * 


ATTENTION HAS TURNED to new 
forms of Government intervention in 
industry, and particularly to the “yard- 
stick” type of public competition with 
private enterprise which is favored by 
many American progressives. In taking 
over industrial insurance, the Govern- 





Labors Next Five Years 


ment will acquire the principal com- 
panies as they are, with their substan- 
tial interests in many other kinds of 
insurance and will therefore be in a 


~ position to compete with the remaining 


private companies.* It will also, by 
ownership of these big companies, gain 
large or controlling interests in many 
types of enterprise. The Party states 
frankly that the Government will not 
hesitate to intervene further in private 
business, wherever it is found not to 
be serving the public interest. 

This interest in the -efficiency of 
private business is, indeed, one which 
the experience of actual power has 
thrust upon the Labor Party. Health 
Minister Aneurin Bevan once com- 
pared the Fabian type of gradualist so- 
cialism to disarming the capitalist tiger 
claw by claw. Socialists used to fear 
that fhe tiger would turn upon his 
tormentors and rend them limb from 
limb.. But British business seems ra- 
ther to resemble a gentle and indolent 
tabby cat, and the danger now appears 
rather that it will languish away be- 
fore Labor is ready to enter it. 

Drive and initiative are qualities 
badly needed in most British industry, 
both public and private. The Govern- 
ment undertakes to provide it in the 
public sector, and it is looking with 
increasing sympathy on the profit mo- 
tive to provide it in the private sphere. 
Harold Wilson, youthful President of 
the Board of Trade, has recently called 
upon British businessmen to recapture 
the spirit of the old “merchant ad- 
venturers” in invading American mar- 
kets. Provided business behaves with 
reasonable energy and public spirit, 
Labor proposes “to continue the fruit- 
ful partnership between private and 
public industry and the State, begun 
during the last few years. 


THE PROGRAM REFLECTS 
throughout that sound common sense 
and disdain for theory which have al- 
ways been the enduring virtues of the 
British labor movement, and have pre- 
served it from the doctrinal feuds 
which have cursed Continental labor. 
If put into effect, it will further 
strenghen the control of the British 
people over their own social and eco- 
nomic destinies. 

Its destination? That perhaps is the 
wrong question to ask about anything 
British, for the institutions of this for- 
tunate people grow and flower more 
of their own accord than by deliberate 
intent. If one hazarded a guess, it 
would be something like a bigger and 
better Scandinavia, a country in which 
the state and its agencies exist for the 
comfort and security of the citizen 
rather than the citizen for the state. 
It is likely, in fact, that the British 
labor movement will draw more and 
more heavily on its strong Christian 
and humanitarian traditions, and give 
its attention increasingly to the recon- 
ciliation of modern technical progress 
wih eternal human values. Here is 
how the Executive Committee of the 
Party concludes its statement: 

“In this document we have ap- 
proached our task in the British 
spirit— the effort to find practical 
solutions of practical problems, but 
no less to aim at a high and com- 
prehensive purpose. The aim to which 
we dedicate ourselves is to usher in 
the finest age in our history — a 
buoyant age of adventure, progress, 
and initiative, of unity in common 
purpose and justified pride in our 
nation’s greatness.” 





The Red Terror 





© this is the second of Mark Vish- 
niak’s five authoritative articles on 
the history of the Soviet terroristic 
machine. Last week's article told the 
story of Felix Dzerzhinsky, the ascetic 
who translated Lenin's ideas on terror 
into the famed Vecheka. 
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NTIL HIS DEATH on June 20, 

| | 1926, Dzerzhinsky held tl 
title of head of the terrorist 

apparatu In fact id late 
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been renamed Dzerzhinsky Square 
The procedure of questioning inst 
tuted by Dzerzhin outlived t 


reator and ji tHl retained afte 


three decade 


FOR MENZHINSKY, his aide and 


successor, Dzerzhinsky \ a teacher 
ind an example to be followed 
Menszhinsky regarded the Cheka ; 
the “personification” of Dzerzhins} 


Dzerzhinsky wa not only a great 


terrorist, but a great Chekist 
well. He never was a weakling 
humane,” wrote Menzhinsky 
Menzhinsky—the decadent poet 
composed an ode in honor of 


nd of the *Cheka: 
“Brought up not only in Russian 
literature, but on Polish as well 


Dzerzhinsk\ 


Dzerzhinsky became an incompar- 
ible psychologist and testede | 


knowledge at the price of the de- 


struction of the Russian counts 

revolutionary intelligentsia. In order 
to work ith the Cheka-one doesn't 
have to be an artist, or @o0 love 


nature or art. But if Dzerzhinsky 
had not had these qualities, he could 
never have reached the heights of 
the Chekist art to destroy the enemy, 
qualities which lifted him far above 
his colleagues.” 

As a worshipper of the Cheka’s 
creator, Menzhinsky’s methods re- 
mained the same as those of his 
predecessor, in spite of the fact that 
the civil war was over and that the 
Bolsheviks had already won on all 
fronts 

VYACHESLAV RUDOLFOVICH 
Menzhinsky was the son of a pro- 
fessor of the exclusive Corps de 
Pages in St. Petersburg. Czar Nicho- 
las II knew Menzhinsky’s father. 
Vyacheslav received a good aristo- 
cratic upbringing and education; he 
acquired nice manners, and was at 






perfect ease in society, despite his 
natural reticence. He had a uni- 
versity education and studied law. 


He was interested in higher mathe- 


matics and Persian art, he painted, 


OGPU. 
10 


*Given. the post of the People’s 
Commissar of Communication Means 
on April 14, 1921, he still remained 
at the head of the Vecheka, and 
afterwards of the GPU and the 


Part 2 — Menzhinsky and the GPU 


By Mark Vishniak 
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Lenin’s cause faithfully—in spite of 


fact that ten year rlier Men- 

nsky had written 

“If Lenin ever reaches power in 
fact, and not merely in imagina- 
tion, he will make a mess of if, 
the like of one made by Czar Paul 
I. Lenin is a political Jesuit, who 
has striven for many years to adapt 


Marxism to his own personal use. 
Leninists are a clan of political 
gypsies, with a strong voice and 
a love for wielding the knout, 
imagining that it is their inherent 
right to serve as coachman for the 
laboring masses.” 

As Dzerzhinsky’s closest aide, Men- 
zhinsky showed an extraordinary 
capacity for spotting the enemies of 
Soviet power. Like Dzerzhinsky, he 
loved to work at night.* Rather 
plump, with a sleepy gaze as the 
result of his near-sightedness, mov- 


One of Dzerzhinsky’s co-workers 
at the Cheka surmised that Dzerz- 
hinsky with his long personal ex- 
perience as an inmate of prisons 
(where he spent 11 vears) had had 
time to find out that psychologically 
people are weaker at night. “During 
the stillness of the night, intellectual 
resistance gets weaker, and one can 
get a confession by night out of a 
person who is very strong during the 
daytime.” 


POLITICAL PRISONERS AT THE WHITE 
“By Our Accomplishments, and Not by Our ‘Expenditures 


ng with difficulty, he ti 


i! lessly con- 
ducted nect 


imnal = =cross-examina- 


Re i extremely polite and 
ithout raisir his vol he would 
cat people in con lictions and 
pbyect ther to furti torture or 
ect] ) ecution In private 
tall Menzhinsky never denied the 
trociti committed by his sub- 
ordinat« but explained them a 
excesses of local authorities: “This 
Revolution in wild country. Our 
task is to bring culture to the masses 
at a terrific speed. But we are 
ipered by people like Denikin 
and Kolchak.” He uid this long 


after Denikin and Kolchak had been 


defeated. 
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UNDER MENZHINSKY the terror 
apparatus of the Soviet State was 
technically improved. From his day 
stems the practice of show trials 
(the “Shakhtintsy” trial in 1928, the 
“Industrial Party” trial, the “Kulak 
Counter-Revolutionary” trial in 
1930, and many others). 

It was during the Menzhinsky 
period’ that the GPU became “a 
State within the State.” It acquired 
its own permanent military and 
civilian staffs, its CHONs (Special 
Purpose detachments), its armies 
for internal use (VOKHRs), its eco- 
nomic and “cultural” establishments, 
its trusts and productive enterprises, 
workshops, sovkhozes, kolkhozes, 
stadiums and sport teams (Dy- 
namo), its own staff of engineers, 
workers and all kinds of specialized 
party personnel. 

During Menzhinsky’s time the 
moral and ideological paeans for the 
Bolshevik terror continued. On the 
fifth anniversary of the Cheka, the 
head of the Comintern wrote, “The 
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Mwo Views on 
Sur Treatment 
Of Mindszenty 


From S. MARTINAS 


PLEASE CANCEL. my subscription. 
with you on the matter 
but in this last year 
bserving and consider- 
the conclusion that the 
h is for America fai 







agree entire l 
f communis! 
fter reading, 
ng, I came t 
fatholic Churc 
ore menacing and dangerous to our 
ng [pstitutions than communism. Your 
he [btitude in regard to Cardinal Minds- 
nty, whom I consider a fascist, reac- 
mary scoundrel, has been for me 








sgusting. 
fayward, Calif. 





From HERBERT FORGY 





OUR TREATMENT of the Minds- 

nty case t es special commenda- 

Hons. I think you correctly struck < 

medium between the crass cynicism of 

Me ome and the hysteria of other sections 

y {the press. No matter what Minds- 

und enty’s politi you pointed out well 

that the isst was his trial, and not 
himself as a personality. 






ulsa, Oklahoma. 















t was a st 
lasses, which would be given by 
various bigwig (and littlewig) sym- 
athizers. Since I was sympathetic 
to the strike—perhaps I wouldn't 
have been had I had Shub’s infor- 
mation — I agreed. As a topic I 
proposed “The Psychology of the 
oviet Bureaucracy,” mainly be- 
‘ause I had quite a good talk on 
hat already prepared. 





“Can’t you talk on something else?” 
ie demurred. ‘Most of the strikers are 
Vallaceites and there might be trou- 
le” “Trouble?” “They might boo you 
* even picket your talk.” (Mind you, 
Mus Was a socialist, who was working 
rith:the non-Communist group in the 
trike leadership.) 





This made me mad, and I replied 
‘atas a matter of principle I would 
ther give that talk or not speak at 
Pll’ He said he would check with his 
p'oup and let me know. An hour later 


¥ talled « b: “Sorry but the com- 
puttee doesn't want political talks. 
aey are afraid your talk would give 
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- Pear Editor: 


The New Leader encoutages all letters, irrespective of subject or point 
of view.. This is your department: let’s hear from you. So that we can 
print the greatest number of divergent’ opinions on diverse subjects, we 
request you limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








atic party leads finally to 


Reader Points Out Inaccuracy 
In Churchill's Boston Address 


From M. K. DZIEWANOWSKI 


to contain certain historical inaccuracies* Mr. Churchill said: 


M R. CHURCHILL'S inspiring address made in Boston on March 31, appears 


Four or five hundred years ago Europe seemed about to be conquered 


by the Mongols. Two great battles 
were fought almost on the same day 
near Vienna and in Poland. In both 
of these the chivalry and armed 
power of Europe was completely shat- 
tered by the Asiatic hordes—mounted 
archers. It seemed that nothing could 
avert the doom of the famous conti- 
nent from which modern civilization 
and culture have spread throughout 
the world. But at the critical moment 
something happened—the great Khan 
died. 

The succession was vacant and the 
Mongol armies and their leaders 
trooped back on their ponies across 


ditor Relates His Experience 
uring City College Strike 


From DWIGHT MACDONALD 


E. ANATOLE SHUB’S INFORMATIVE ARTICLE on the CCNY stu- 
dent strike, my own experience may be of interest. 

On the second day of the strike, a young pacifist and socialist I 

know called me up to ask me to conduct a class on the campus the next day. 

it, he exp!ained; the student strikers were to hold their own 








the Communists an excuse to put for- 
ward their own political line. The 
strike is already being smedred. as 
Communist-dominated. We don’t want 
to give them any provocation.” And 
that was that. 


THREE MORALS can be drawn from 
this sad little tale: 

(1) Criticism of the Russian social 
system is considered “political” not 
only by the American fellow-travellers 
but also by their wobbly opponents; a 
talk on, say, the psychology of the 
Argentine or the French government 
bureaucracy would not be considered 
“political” in this country; but, as the 
recent Waldorf Conference showed, the 
one political issue American fellow- 
travellers are really serious about is 
Soviet Russia. 

(2) There is an unfortunately all too 
common type of anti-Stalinist who tries 
to “work with” the comrades by ap- 
peasing their pro-Russian fanaticism 
and giving in-to their threat of strong- 
arm tactics. 

(3) This appeasement never works, 
simply because the comrades always 
put forward their line to the extent 
they think they can get away with it; 
their aggressiveness can no more be 
placated by avoiding “provocation” 
than the Jews can allay anti-semitism 
by being “good boys’; in both cases, 
appeasement is taken simply as a sign 
of weakness, which indeed it is, as Mr. 
Shub’s article demonstrates. 

One final ironic twist: with my usual 
simplemindedness, I suggested to my 
pacifist-socialist friend that one way of 
showing that the strike was not Com- 
munist-dominated would be precisely 
to permit me to lecture on Soviet 
bureaucracy. But he and his non-Com- 
munist minority group were so intimi- 
dated by the Communists that this 
simple notion appeared to be quite 
fantastic. 


New York, N. Y. 





the 7,000 miles which separated them 
from their capital in order to choose’ 
a successor. They never returned 
till now. 

It seems that Mr. Churchill mis- 
takenly identified two different events 
and placed them vaguely: “four or five 
hundred years ago”: the battle of Lig- 
nica (Lignitz) which took place in 
Silesia (Poland) in the year 1241 and 
the battle of Vienna (Austria) of 1683. 
The battle of Lignica marked the 
Westernmost advance of the Tartars 
who suffered heavy losses and which 
occurred at the time when the news of 
the dispute over the throne of the 
“great Khan” reached their ranks. Say- 
ing, “They never returned. . .” is also 
not correct; there were dozens of Tar- 
tar invasions after the Lignica battle. 

The battle of Vienna, on thé other 
hand, involved not the Tartars but the 
Ottoman Turks when the combined 
Polish-Austfian forces defeated the 
Turkish armies besieging the Danubian 
capital. It is true it proved to be the 
last major Turkish invasion; but if 
“they never returned” it was because 
they were soundly beaten. Thus, it 
seems, Mr. Churchill confused the 
Turks with the Tartars, the events of 
the XIII century with those of the 
XVII and placed them vaguely to- 
gether “four or five hundred years 
ago” that is either in the XV or XVI 
century. 

It is indeed regrettable that a po- 
litical speech of such magnitude was 
not swpported by correct historical 
facts. The vagueness of his historical 
references seems to be well in keeping 
with a somewhat traditional lack of 
information prevailing among the Brit- 
ish statesmen as far as countries be- 
tween Russia and Germany are con- 
cerned. Thus, Mr. Lloyd George 
mistook Silesia for Cilicia (in Asia 
Minor); Mr. Chamberlain speaking on 
the eve of Munich in the autumn of 
1938—defined Czechoslovakia as “one 
of those far-away countries of which 
we know so little.” 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Rand School 
40 Years Old 


In CONNECTION WITH its fortieth 
fortieth anniversary the Rand School 
has published a souvenir volume which 
should not be overlooked by anyone 
interested in the history of Socialist or 
labor movement. In pictures, quota- 
tions and reminiscences, it carries the 
reader back to 1906 or even further. 
The pictures of classes and the notes 
on school programs give vivid pictures 
of styles in ideas and in clothes. But the 
publication is much more than history. 
It shows graphically how vitally the 
Rand School is built into the trade 
union and education life of New York. 


Storm Rages 
In Literary 
Teapot 


From FAIRFIELD PORTER 


May I CONTRIBUTE an opinion to 
the controversy in literary criticism 
aroused by Leslie Fiedler? Mr. Frank 
Treadway says of naturalism that “it is 
essentially the literature of democracy,” 
and that “art for art’s sake” “is dedi- 
cated to the cultural exclusion of the 
common people. 

Leslie Fielder is quite properly con- 
cerned with his own professional stand- 
ards, with his own job. But Frank 
Treadway assumes a_spokesmanship 
for the common people. Is he himself 
a common or an uncommon person? 
Of course every individual has a 
greater or lesser separateness, but to 
speak for the masses is patronizing 
and contemptuous, while to speak 
against the masses is humble and dig- 
nified and shows a regard for the value 
of the individual. If a specialist is 
more concerned with his audience than 
with his profession, he underrates both 
the audience and the profession. 

It is not true that there are two al- 
ternatives, naturalism or art-for-art’s- 
sake. To assert that naturalism is the 
literature of democracy is at best 
doubtful. Is the Bible, for instance, 
naturalistic? Are the Psalms? If you 
assume a direct correspondence be- 
tween democracy and naturalism, and 
if you consider other arts beside lit- 
erature, you get into difficulties. Ro- 
man sculpture is more naturalistic than 
Greek, but was Rome more democratic 
than Athens? Gothic sculpture is more 
naturalistic than Romanesque, but were 
the 13th century guilds more demo- 
cratic than those of the lith century? 

In artistic and literary questions it 
is false to speak for other people how- 
ever you classify them; all you can do 
is speak for your own best feelings. 
Frank Treadway is not concerned with 
literature nor with the common people. 
But I suspect that he is annoyed by 
Fielder’s manner, which appears to him 
high hat. 

New York, N. Y. 





William 
Feigenbaum 
genb 
Dies 
On APRIL 23, William Morris Feigen- 
baum, a former member of the editorial 
staff of The New Leader, passed away 
in Brooklyn. He had been ill for some 
years. Widely known in the Socialist 
and labor movement and in the news- 
paper world, he is mourned by a wide 
circle of friends. 

Billy Feigenbaum, as he was uni- 
versally known, graduated from Co- 
lumbia University in 1908 and took a 
master’s degree at the University of 
After 
spending some years as teacher in the 
New York school system, he started his 
newspaper cdreer by joining the staff 
of the daily New York Call in 1920. 
In 1924, when the Call was discontin- 
ued and The New Leader replaced it, 
he continued with the weekly. In 1930 
he left this paper to work for the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union and various 
other papers. Mr. Feigenbaum was 62 
years of age at the time of his death 


Wisconsin the following year. 
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‘Rationalists Wearing Square Hats 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. By Morris R. Cohen. Henry 


Holt & Co. 273 pp. $4.50 


OST ESSAYS IN THIS POSTHUMOUS collection of Morris Cohen's 
writings appeared between 1910 and 1940 in various professional! 
Their subject matter is consequently 
quite diverse, but an Ariadne’s thread—of barbed wire—draws them to- 
gether around the author’s pet preoccupations 
Cohen’s other books will recognize recurrent themes, such as the insistenc 


and non-professional journals 


that objectivity in science does not 
mean absence of presuppositions 
and the consequent criticism of the 
prevalent belief that Francis Bacon 
is the originator of modern scien- 
tific methods. They will also find 
evidence of Cohen’s pluralism, his 
anti-nominalism, his rejection of 
“wholesale” conclusions, his insis- 
tence upon distinction, analysis, 
method, his passionate defense of 
free inquiry, and his keen aware- 
ness of human tragedy, man-made 
or otherwise. 


Many of these characteristics are 
packed schematically into what seen 

to me to be almost the only consistently 
constructive essay in the book, “The 
Faith of a Logician.” The predomi 
nantly “crtical” tone of the rest of the 
essays is only in part explained by the 
fact that approximately one third of 
them are book reviews Even in the 
more specifically philosophical analyses 
one has the disquieting impression 
that. after discussing the difficulties of 
vertain positions, Cohen never makes it 
quite clear where he himself stand 

This is the more curlous in the light ot 
his oft-repeated opinion that, in gen 
eral, philosopher e happier in what 


the assert than what they deny 


rhe kind of intellectual hide-and-se¢ 
one occasionally finds oneself playi 
with Cohen is exemplified in the 
“The Conception of Philosoph n Re 
cent Discu ms.” With referen 
the American scene Cohen offe in 
historical ketch culminating in 
opinions olf 


men who, like Woodbridge 
and Dewey, hope to direct philo 

discussion to problems that are in p 
ciple decidabk l t to nake pl 
sophy cientific Th conception 
criticized by Cohen on the uunds that 
“life 1 vider than knowledge that 
temperamental bias cannot be 
nated from philosop! l reflect 
that of two phil 7 al vate 


need not be the " that ne 
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Jenne Wacker has taught philos- 

ophy at New York University. 
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WRITERS ano WRITING — 


THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 


Reviewed by JEANNE WACKER 


think, most significant of the essays 
concerned with the difficulties of what 
Cohen regards as Dewey’s “anthropo- 
centric” naturalism. 
into two general 





His criticisms fall 
groups: (1) that 
Dewey's use of “experience” as a cen- 
tral concept in his philosophy prevents 
him from formulating an adequate 
- . view of the non-human aspects of na- 


ure: and (2) that Dewey’s belief that 
A SIMILAR INCONCLUSIVENESS ture; and (2) that Dewey's belief th 


philosophic reflection should be re- 


Readers familiar with 


attend Cohen’s analvsis of “The D 1 + } } h} —_" 
: a , Sintis lated to the actual problems which face 
tinction Between the Mental and th : : 
ne 2 -n and societies subordinates free in- 
Physical.” It would perhaps | 
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quiry to the demands of a moral com- 


hasty, in the light of his explicit denial 
b 


‘ tt mittment. In a reply to Cohen pub- 
Oo interpret his 


lished in “Pi f Men* Dewey 
points out that his conception of philo- 
sophy as an attempt to ascertain the 
implications of our knowledge about 


conception of the phy e 
- . robiems ¢ 


sical as a closed system as implying a 


dualistic view of mind and body, but 
Cohen’s own position is 


nowhere stated 


with sufficient specificity to enable one 


to decide whether or not such is th the world for our values and purposes 
case jistinguishes it sharply from scientific 
The longest, most passionate and, I investigation into the actual nature of 





Simultaneity of Existence 


Reviewed by GERTRUDE BUCKMAN 
DESCENT INTO HELL. By Chares Williams. Pellegrini & Cudahy, New 
York, 1949. $2.75. 
ATTLE HILL, The SETTING for Charles Williams’ novel, is a place in which 
B inany had come to their ends violently; war, martyrdom, hate, despair, had, 
over the centuries, filled its ground with dead. Somehow the density of death 
here had made this quiet suburb of London a battleground of another sort. 
Marlowe's “Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it” is more than a poetic image 
to Mr. Williams; he extends it so that it becomes supernatural, mystical, and actual, 
all at once, In the union of the centuries 


which he sees, the past dead are ¢ 








méves from the doings and the rela- 
temporaneous with the living. Thos tionships of everyday during the few 
lead who walk about and with whom weeks of rehearsal and performance of 
the living contend and commune are as the pageant into regions of psychic 
real here as the group of rather art: meanderings and horrors accounts in 
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townspeople who are engaged in pe part for the novel’s peculiarly eerie 














forming a pageant by the local poetic effectiveness. Just as positively, how- 
geniu Mr. Williams begins his boo ever, it is simply a literary power of 
engagingly enough with a deft i range rather dazzling in the confines 
pletely relaxed and civilized satirical of a single work. His literary structure 
lescription of this group. It turns soon haps overpowering, considering 
enough into something anguished, dark nplicity (however imaginatively 
full of terrifying intimations, a in its implications) of his thesis, 
in which the present opens up int i sounding, enraptured rhetoric 
t ty stret 1g ward i I mands on its behalf often seems 
ind in. whicl itional sequen f to carry all before it to a realm beyond 
events hav 10 Validity. Al S g ible meaning, and even, perhaps, 
shade, the contractions and expansions reasonable interest, but one can never 
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the world. Therefore, Dewey's rempigmy or 
on the philosophy of nature are no: 9 es 
be construed, as Cohen evidently per ’ 
strues them, as pertaining to the scien 

tific investigation of nature. Pethay . 
Cohen’s apparent misunderstanding ¢ as pe 
Dewey’s intent is due to his own pre a 
clear conception of the distinguishipeeurrer 
features of philosophic investigation Iksted 


* % ~ 


THE SECOND GROUP OF crit; 
CISMS similarly throws much lig 
upon Cohen’s own phlosophic orien 
tation as it does upon Dewey, and j; 
fact, points up a fundamental diffe 
of approach. In quoting Dewey’s, 
that the belief in a single ultims 








final good was an intellectual prody 
of feudal organization, Cohen impli 
that Dewey regards the disappearang 


of feudal organization as evidep 


against the validity of the belief. Th ter! 
attribution to Dewey of such logicggfhen — 
naivetly is explained by Cohen’s vehegpower 
ment and unconditional rejection of thapniftin: 
Hegelian insight that aspects of a giveqmconom 
culture are related in differing degreeg@eing 1 
or, as Spengler put it, that a culture hagus as | 
a ‘style.” Dewey’s entire “Reconstruciihe tur 


tion in Philosophy,” from which mo 
of Cohen’s quotes are taken, might 
regarded as an attempt to illustra 
how these “styles” have been ma 
fested in the history of philosopiy 
Cohen’s own philosophical orientatia 
(how illuminating is his statement tu 
Russell’s “Principles of Mathematics’ 
opened for him the door to philosopiy) 
would tend to make this kind of m 
dertaking irrelevant to genuine phils 
sophy. He prefers a perspective “si 
etermitas” and _  consequenty 
finds similarities between philosophes 


Leade 


specie 


of different ages and cultures far mo 
compelling and significant than % 
similarities which may bind togetht 





various figures of a given culture th 
so long as Dewey does not confuse li cle 
insights into the cultural conditions agent y 
social bases of a philosophy with tfeasin 
evidence for its truth, one can only eqpluckh 
gard Cohen's objections to this kindojmd D: 
investigation as a reflection of his owijenter 
narrower view of philosophical inquifgpught, 
‘ * * 0k, 1 

ACTUALLY, THE READER is quite has 


likely to close this book with the i 
ing of having been firmly chastized # 
promiscuous relations with the pi 
rid. In an age wh 


consid 1 perverse 


sophie underw 
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They confine themselv 
To right-angled triangle 
If they tried rhomboids 
Cones, waving lines, ellipses- 
As, for example, the elllpse 
half-moon— a 

Rationalists would wear sombre" 

I’m quite convinced that Mort's Co 
detested sombreros. 
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ne German dictator, they are tear- 
ig his psychological impulses limb 
rom limb. Their great master Is 
heing amply avenged. 

It is fortunate for the craft of his- 
luriographers that events have taken 
»turn which practically catapults the 
sychologists into the realm of national 
-L ‘| international chroniclers. We began 
vith historians who interpreted all 


oil nings in theological terms. From there 
‘idenave Went on to men who put everything 
§ Taga terms of laws and constitutions. 
‘lose hen came those who thought land 


ower or sea power was the basis of 
hifting authority. Then came _ the 
onomists. But what we call history, 
ing the story of mankind, is as vari- 
ws as man himself. We now experience 
he turn of the psychologists. 





» 
Dr. Bohn is the editor of The New 


Leader. 
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By Dr. Gustav Bychowski. 


of our trouble t t 
psychoanalyst leav 
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H ITLER AND FREUD WERE CRADLED by the same city. There is 





sychologist Turns Historian 


Reviewed by WILLIAM E. BOHN 


International 
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ry ana psycnoiogy. 





The conventional historian lacks train- 
ing in psychology. The psychologists are 
guite at sea’in the vast reaches of 
history. Here we have a problem in 
pedagogy that is a challenge to the uni- 
versities. 


Dr. Bychowski’s book is a singularly 
happy example of the work of a psy- 
chologist turned historian. There are 
passages in the essays on Cromwell and 
Robespierre which made me wish that 
he could have taken economics or inter- 
national politics more into account. But 
the author is not, of course, attempting 
to give a complete picture of any of 
his subjects. Four of the essays were 
first published as comparatively slight 
monographs in the Journal of Clinical 
Psychopathology. It is only when we 
come to the treatments of Hitler and 
Stalin that the author lets himself out 
and gives a full-scale treatment. There 
is, of course, no pretense that we have 
here a representative list of dictators. 





all the dominating figures of 


only Julit 








reade1 or more. He 
a rounded treatment of 
tators h beginning down. 
: Dr. F satisfy 
: What we 
n the 


Ss, one is struck 
amazement at the similarities 
presented by men who seem so far 

t. No historical characters could 
seem more different than Cromwell, 
Robespierre, Hitler and Stalin: Yet, 
when their careers are traced in terms 
which are significant to the psycholo- 
gist, it is astonishing to discover to 
what extent they fall into the same 
pattern. It is Dr. Bychowski’s concern 
to trace the influences which condi- 
tioned these men and the historical 
circumstances which put populations 
of great countries into a mood which 
made them amenable to the appeal of 
any Pied Piper who happened to come 
along. A certain correspondence be- 
tween the mood of a people and the 
drives of a would-be dictator is neces- 
sary to the sort of unbridled tyranny 
which has been so characteristic of our 
troubled time. The author has set him- 
self the task of figuring out how dic- 
tators are bred and how great popula- 
tions are brought into a mood which 
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them to tolerate or — even —to 
and tyranny and regimentation. 
in the typical case the successful re- 
ist-dictator is identified with 
Fearing 
tart leader must 


ve fatner-murderer 


ening circles of murder in 
secure s own safety. Finally, 
in the cases 

in, e achieves a 

both the 


ivity of ab- 


which this megalo- 





aniac plays his part is furnis! ) 
the breakdown of society. When old 
undaries, old faiths, old authorities, 
old sanctions disappear, nations tend to 
become like fatherless children. “The 
weaker the ego, the stronger the an- 
xiety and the need for support.” The 
more ruthless and arrogant the dictator, 
the more likely he is to satisfy the need 
of frustrated citizens for a firm-seeming 
and reliable support. 

But the author is not without hope. 
He is, in fact, admirably capable of 
taking the long view of our present 
tragedy. To guard against dictators we 
must have a society which gives citizens 
a sense of security. Or as Dr. By- 
chowski puts it, “Some of the factors 
weakening the collective ego can be 
eliminated by altering the economic 
conditions so as to assure freedom from 
want to all members of a society and— 
by implication—to society at large.” 
Here we have—what is so necessary in 
our time— the practical psychologist 
turned the mentor of politicians. 
























of Anthropology to Modern Life. 


House, 1949. 313 pages. $3.75. 


ent work, anthropology has been in- 





tropologist of the Chinese History 
ject at Columbia. 





IIRROR FOR MAN: The Relation 


By Cyde Kluckhohn. Whittlesey 


INCE WORLD WAR II, when an- 
thropologists were drawn from thé 
classroom and library into govern- 


tasingly in the public eye. Dr. Clyde 
uekhohn, Professor of Anthropology 
id Director of the Russian Research 
enter at Harvard University, has 
ught, in his $10,000 prize-winning 
ook, to bring the layman up-to-date. 
le has given us a highly readable ac- 
“punt of what anthropology did, not 
ly in the war years, but before and 


‘ 
Esther S. Goldfrank is Staff An- 


Reviewed by ESTHER S. GOLDFRANK 


after. He leads us from anthropology’s 
earlier interest in unique traits (“queer 
things’) to concepts of cultural inte- 
gration and disintegration, from a mere 
classification of potsherds to a better 
understanding of the historical process, 
from innumerable skull measurements 
to intriguing, if as yet unproved, hy- 
potheses on the relations between phy- 
sical form, disease, and behavior; from 
ancient to modern myths regarding 
race; from the formal study of grammar 
to language as a dynamic of culture. 
The latter part of the book, which 
in many ways is the most controversial, 
deals with the anthropologist at work, 
more particularly in government and 
industry; with culture and personality, 
a rapidly expanding field of research 
in whose name some of anthropology’s 
most absurd generalizations have been 
made; with life in the U. S. A.; and with 
the situation in the world-at-large. 
While perhaps overestimating the 


anthropoligist’s “objectivity” in treating 
such problems, Dr. Kluckhohn here, as 
in the earlier sections, has tried to 
give a balanced view. “Childhood train- 
ing patterns,” he warns, “do not in any 
simple sense cause the institutions of 
adult life,’ and those of our science 
who think that changes in the pattern 
of family relationships will ipso facto 
bring about the good adjustment of the 
individual to his society, or that “a 
single childhood discipline” can be 
seized upon “as the magic key to the 
whole tone of a culture” will find small 
comfort in these pages. In fact, Dr. 
Kluckhohn’s analysis of the U. S. A. 
sedulously avoids the questionable argu- 
nents and conclusions of certain much- 
guoted anthropological writings on 
American national character. 
Morcover, in searching for what 
makes Uncle Sam run, Dr. Kluckhohn 
has uncovered some of the all-too-often 
forgotten positive values in our back- 


What Makes Uncle Sam Run? _~_.. 


ground and present. Without closing 
his eyes to our weaknesses and worries, 
or to the problems that our frontier 
psychology has laid upon us, he finds 
that ours is an “open” society, and that 
now, as in the early days of our history, 
we can again enhance our technical 
progress with contributions in the 
ideological field. 

Dr. Kluckhohn is enthusiastic about 
the future of anthropology. Neverthe- 
less he knows that our science is just 
coming of age, that it cannot now or 
perhaps for a long time, answer the 
momentous questions with which we 
are faced today. But we believe with 
him that “There must be bold experi- 
ments in social living and a search for 
fresh integrating principles appropriate 
to a world which communication and 
economic interdependence have made 
one —for the first time in human 
history.” 
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Special Spring Book Number 


® George Orwell — Winston Churchill's Their Finest Hour 
© Ramon Sender — The Letters of Marcel Proust 

@ Ely Culbertson — George Fielding Eliot's If Russia Strikes 

@ Hans Kohn — new books on Goethe 

@ Leslie Fiedler summing up W. Somerset Maucham 


May 14 
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gDo You Have ONE Friend Who Could # 
' Profit From The New Leader? p 
é 
; 
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It occurred to us that every subscriber to The New Leader must s 
have at least one friend or acquaintance who does not read The New ¥ 
Leader and should. It also occurred to us that if every subscriber 
f were to send in just one gift subscription, certain events would s 
obviously follow. 5 

* 


For example: (1) twice as many people would be 


be carried to new thousands, (3) every subscriber would gain the 


’ reading the paper, (2) the struggle for a democratic way of life would 
‘ satisfaction of knowing that he has added one more bit to that 


struggle, (4) The New Leader’s income from circulation would double. 5 
é But, we thought, what special inducement could we offer to make 
4 the campaign more successful? Here’s our answer: # 


With each new one-year gift subscription, The New Leader will 
send a copy of Arthur Koestler’s psychological novel of the Moscow 
DARKNESS AT NOON, to the new subscriber AND a copy of 
LEADING WITH 


‘ trials, 


tichard Armour’ 


é MY LEFT, 


; delightful book of topical verse, 


to the donor. 


SEND A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TODAY! 


In Coming Issues 


The Russians Can Be Had 
Boris Shub 


Indonesia: The UN's Tragedy 
Peter Kihss 


Security Without Witch Hunts 
Allen W. Dulles 


Labor Films Have a Future 
Robert Delson and Albert Hemsing 


Harold J. Noble 


George Edwards: 


Detroit's Next Mayor? 
Judah Drob 
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7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Enclosed please find $3.00 for a gift subscription. 
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Bosses, Business and New Jerseis” 


(Continued from Pace Five) 
grants for highway construction, and 
maintenance. 


The state income tax issue is now 
perhaps’ the key to the political future 
of the state. The Democrats are offici- 
ally pledged to an income tax. Labor 
is vigorously in favor of it. Big business 
and the Republican bosses remain op- 
posed. 

Yet if the latter continue their 
present line of opposition they are 
seriously handicapping themselves for 
the future. For instance, Governor 
Driscoll may call a special session of 
the legislature before the November 
election to enact a large housing 
program. Naturally this would be 
financed by a bond issue. But even 
that increases the annual interest on 

the state debt. And the state interest 
burden cannot continue to increase 
without seriously hampering current 
operations of the state government. 
The struggle over the income tax is, 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
tionalism that has plagued it since its 
earliest days. 

Despite rejoicing in some quarters 
over the adoption of the Wherry Reso- 
lution, there is not a section of the 
land, South or North, that is not im- 
periled by it. Momentarily we of the 
North. Midwest and Pacific Coast feel 
its lash with particular severity. In 
these regions dwell the majority oi 
Americans. We foot the bills for the 
work of government. Yet we are not 
allowed to sit at the table we have 
provisioned. We are treated as poo 
relations, or interlopers, or meddlei 


everytime we speak up. 


IF THE ABOVE is a true portrait of 
where we now find ourselves, if this 
is a true description of the causes that 
have clouded the bright promise of 


November 3rd, what do we do next? 
Our social and economic problems 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 


National Convention: Carl Holder- 
man, president of the New Jersey CIO 
Council; Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg, of New York; Congressman 
George Rhodes, of Pennsylvania; Alger- 
non Lee, national chairman of the 
SDF; Sol Stetin, vice-president of the 
Textile Workers Union, CIO; Abraham 
N. Weinberg, manager of the Paper Box 
Makers Union; Judge Jacob Panken of 
New York, and Sadie Reisch of the 
ILGWU are some of the speakers who 
will address the National Convention 
of the SDF which convenes in Newark, 
N. J., May 20-21-22 


NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, May 8, 10:00 p. m.: 
“What German Social Democrats Are 
Doing.” Speakers: Walter Wenderich 
and Helmut Wickel. Algernon Lee, 
moderator. . . . West Bronx Forum: 
Friday, May 6, 8:30 p..m., Concourse 
Manor, 161 West Burnside Ave., Bronx. 
Topic: “Counter-Attack Against Com- 
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Branch: SDF and Liberal Party Fou 
Friday, May 6. Debate: “The Atlant 
Pact.” Speakers: Morris H. Rosemblst 
Matthias Naphtal, former assistant @§ 
trict attorney of Kings County; Pal 
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wanted; special recordings; hotel 
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CO-OPS MAKE NEWS and The 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE— 100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Ine. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
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An Editorial— 


Berlin Gesture 


HE EXPECTED LIFTING of the Berlin 

blockade may only constitute a tempo- 

rary, tactical deviation from the long-run 
strategy of Soviet Russia. Or, on the other hand, 
it may reflect a far-reaching decision by the 
Politburo to recognize the power relationships 
in Europe and make concessions to the “im- 
perialists.” Some time will pass before we know 
which consideration inspired the Kremlin’s 
latest offer. But there are already significant 
implications in the Jessup-Malik talks. 

When Joseph Stalin, in his 
view with Kingsbury Smith, asked for a meet- 
ing with President Truman to settle all differ- 
ences, a considerable segment of American 
opinion urged the government to accept the 
offer 

Fortunately, the overwhelming sentiment in 
this country was to the contrary 
Berlin blockade continued, no fruitful negotia- 
tions could be held. 

Having failed to dent American opinion with 
the Truman-Stalin meeting scheme, the Polit- 
buro minds now offer to lift the blockade and 
advance two conditions: lifting of the Allied 
counter-blockade and arranging for a Foreign 
Ministers Conference. 

The lifting of the Berlin blockade 
ditional withdrawal—will mean a psychological 
defeat for the Soviet Government. It will rep- 
resent the Soviets’ first open retreat before the 
Allies in the cold war, despite the fact that our 
airlift had just about nullified the blockade, 
and that our counter-blockade was a staggering 
blow to the Eastern economy. 


January inter- 


as long as the 


an uncon- 
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WHEN THE WHOLE PROBLEM OF GER- 
MANY arises, historic decisions will have to be 
taken. There is little doubt that the Soviets 
will concentrate their demands around two 
points: withdrawal of troops, and unification of 
Germany. 

These slogans represent the only Soviet 
formulas with a real appeal to Germans, al- 
though if realized, they would only provide 
“unification” under a Communist dictatorship. 

Yet the Allied attempt to evade the issue of 
German nationalism has proved a failure. It is 
time to realize that a partitioned Germany is 
an unrealistic and, for the Germans, an unpalat- 
able program. 

In the future, the West should emphasize 
that it alone can offer the Germans decent living 
conditions and true national unity and inde- 
pendence; that_only in union with the West 
can Eastern Germany be liberated from its 
“liberators” and returned to the national fold 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 





World Government: Utopian Illusion 


T A TIME when bold, vigorous, construc- 
tive decisions in foreign policy are 
urgently needed, it is discouraging to 

see some people of intelligence and goodwill 
pursuing the utopian illusion of world govern- 
ment. For this slogan, however attractive it 
may seem in theory, bears not the slightest 
relation to contemporary political reality. Its 
zealous advocates are merely running down a 
blind alley of which the end is certain to be 
frustration. 

Perhaps the writing of model constitutions 
for a government of the universe is as harm- 
less a parlor game as any other. But the safest 
prediction in this uncertain world is that 
not one of these constitutions will be ratified 
or realized within the experience of anyone 
now alive. 

There are two obstacles to world government 
which are simply insuperable. The first is the 
philosophy of the ruling group in the Soviet 
Union. The second, which would require gen- 
erations of evolution to overcome, even if the 
Soviet problem did not exist, is the tremendous 
disparity between the peoples of the world in 
standards of living, literacy and educational 
political, economic and 


developments, social 


Institutions 


IT WOULD SEEM FAIRLY OBVIOUS by 
this time that the onlv kind of world govern- 
ment which would interest the men in the 
Kremlin is a Moscow-dominated world union 
of Soviet Republics. Every prominent figure in 
the Soviet regime, headed by Lenin and Stalin, 
has said this so often and so explicitly that 
one would think the most superficial observer 
of foreign affairs would have grasped the point. 

Stalin rephrased a familiar idea of Lenin 
when he wrote in his book, Problems of 
Leninism: 

“The victory of socialism in one country 
is not an end in itself; it must be looked 
upon as a support, as a means for hastening 
the proletarian victory in every other land. 
For the victory of the revolution is one 
country (in Russia for the present is not 
only the result of the unequal development 
and the progressive decay of imperialism: 
it is likewise the beginning and the con- 
tinuation of the world revolution.” 

We have seen this theory translated into 
practice in country after country. The Red 
Army is the persuasive instrument of “hasten- 
ing the proletarian victory” in such countries 
as Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia. The local Commu- 
nists occupy the key positions in the new 
government. At first there is a pretense of 
coalition rule. But the independent members 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Seven Cultural Rally Russians Depart, 
Carrying Big Supply of Cigarettes. 


—Newspaper headline. 


Tuey came with love for kindred souls 
And hopes for higher, better art, 

And having reached their varied goals 
Of love and culture, they depart, 





Hearts filled with dreams of brotherhood 
And freedom from degrading trammels. 

Trunks filled, or so we've understood. 
With Luckies, Chesterfields, and Camels. 
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of the coalition cabinet are ruthlessly andg 
eliminated. Finally, there is little diffe 
between the outright annexation of the Ba 
Republics and the vassal status imposed y 
Poland, Rumania and other East Europeg, 
Balkan countries. 

Is it even remotely conceivable that ag 
ment that is fairly eaten up by xeng 
that makes Russia almost as difficult of 
as Tibet, that forbids its citizens to 
foreigners, that makes a mockery of the 
conciliatory methods of the UN, would 
the far more drastic limitations of sovergig 
involved in any scheme of world governmes 
Such an assumption is mere day-drea 
wishful thinking. It bears no relation to 
statesmanship. 

x a a 

VERY WELL, SAY THE CRUSADERS{ 
world government, if the Soviet Governm 
will not come in, let us form an internat 
government without it. But here one encow 
the second insuperable obstacle. Federatit 
between peoples of similar traditions and hah 
are hard to establish and consolidate. Swe 
and Norway decided to go their separate ¥ 
after trying the experiment of union. To fy} 
bring under the roof of common governine 
Americans and British, Spaniards and I 
Chinese and Indians, Argentinians and Pan 
guayans would be to create not union} 
confusion, not a true parliament of mamp 
a Tower of Babel. 

Take the mere question of representati 
Would Americans consent to be outvoted 
such questions as trade and immigration 
Chinese and Indians, who are more nu 
Who could even speak today with anyr 
authority for China, the most populous mail 
in the world? 

Government is a slow growth. In ordé 
win the consent that is necessary for a® 
society, it requires a considerable cement 
shared experience and common ideals, 
cement would be entirely lacking in a Wot 
state. 

Advocates of world government usually t r 
a system of world law, enforceable upon ij 
viduals. But this is again something that bi 
longs in the realm of make-believe and fantag 
There simply are no universally accepted st 
ards of law. There are many varying af 
to the question of what the state owes @ 
citizen and what the citizen owes to the 
Finally, can anyone seriously envisage @ 
government law enforcement official se 
subpoena on an individual in Russia who 
be operating an atomic arms factory i 
lation of a disarmament convention? 
originate not with individuals but with stale 

To dismiss world government for what it# 
an escapist fantasy, is not to stand for 08 
forms of extreme nationalism. One of the 
pressing tasks of American diplomacy #® 
encourage strong regional groupings 
minded nations, with some form of f 
Europe as the most important immedialt 
jective. Here there is something to build 
a common culture, common military, powMm 
and economic problems, a common dar 
submergence by the Eurasian totalita 
of the Soviet Union. And the first pragem 
steps have already been taken: economip® 
tegration through ERP, political integra 
through the West European Union, mil 
integration through the Brussels alliance! 
the Atlantic Pact. 
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